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CHAPTER  I 

Family  History  and  Pioneer  Life 

Solomon  B.  Woodard,  son  of  Silas  H.  and  Emily 
Allen  Woodard,  was  born  in  Parke  County,  Indiana, 
the  27th  day  of  March,  183S.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  nine  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Isaac  Woodard,  his  grandfather,  was  a 
citizen  of  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina,  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Friends  church  in  that  place.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Solomon  Allen,  was  horn  and 
grew  to  manhood  in  the  historic  Shenandoah  valley  in 
Virginia.  He  was  strong  physically  and  mentally,  and 
early  manifested  decided  religious  convictions,  and  be¬ 
came  a  devoted  and  consistent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  a  revered  leader  in  his  community. 
Partly  because  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  slavery, 
'and  partly  in  an  effort  to  better  his  financial  condition 
and  secure  a  home,  he  left  Virginia,  and  moved  to 
Clark  County,  Ohio,  where  in  a  short  time  he  was 
married  according  to  the  order  of  Friends  to  Amy 

Moody,  about  the  year  1817,  the  exact  d^te  is  not 

% 

known. 

Emily  Allen,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Amy  Allen, 
was  born  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  the  31st  of  the  third 
month,  1819,  and  when  she  was  about  six  years  of  age, 
her  father  moved  his  family  to  the  new  state  of  lndi- 
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ana.  Grandfather  Allen  made  a  solemn  vow  one  day 
as  he  was  silting  on  the  fence,  that  if  the  Lord  would 
help  and  lead  him  as  he  went  farther  west  into  Indiana, 
and  would  help  him  to  secure  and  get  settled  on  a  farm 
of  his  own,  that  he  would  never  leave  that  home  farm 
as  long  as  he  lived.  This  covenant  grandfather  scrupu¬ 
lously  kept  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Having  loaded  his 
scanty  household  property  and  little  family  in  a  covered 
wagon,  he  was  soon  on  his  way.  In  the  obedience  of 
faith,  they  reached  their  future  home  in  the  fall  of 
1826  and  located  on  a  quarter  section  of  land  in  an  un¬ 
broken  forest  about  five  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Rock¬ 
ville,  Parke  County,  Indiana.  They  pitched  their  tent 
in  the  wilderness,  and  soon  their  cabin  home  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  Solomon  Allen  died  in  1891,  aged 
ninety-five  years,  one  month  and  eleven  days. 

Silas  H.  Woodard,  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Wood¬ 
ard,  was  born  in  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina,  the 
17th  of  Tenth  month,  1810.  When  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  in  company  with  his  older  brother,  Zachariah, 
and  younger  brother  William,  he  set  out  in  their  own 
private  conveyance  (covered  wagon)  for  the  Hoosicr 
state,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  the  northwest.  That 
country  not  only  appealed  to  their  young  minds  as  the 
land  of  opportunity  but  of  freedom  as  well,  safe  from 
the  blight  of  slavery.  After  many  days  of  travel  over  bad 
roads  and  encountering  many  difficulties  on  the  way, 
they  reached  Parke  County  and  soon  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  good  farm  land,  rich  soil,  but  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  heavy  timber  and  underbrush. 
A  clearing  was  made  and  a  cabin  built,  and  Silas  H. 
Woodard  was  ready  to  marry  a  wife.  Having  become 
well  acquainted  with  Emily  Allen,  they  were  married 
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;according  to  the  manner  of  Friends  in  the  Rocky  Run 
meeting  house  in  1834,  and  soon  after  settled  in  their 
new  log  house  on  the  farm,  near  a  strong  spring  of 
pure  water.  This  new  home  with  its  large  stone  fire¬ 
place  and  wooden  slab-and-mud-mortar  chimney,  was 
the  scene  of  my  birth  and  early  childhood.  As  I  re¬ 
member  it,  the  house  was  about  eighteen  by  twenty-four 
•feet,  built  of  round  logs  notched  at  the  corners,  and  with 
riven  oak  clapboard  roof,  weighted  down  with  poles. 
But  few  nails  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Cooking  was  done  at  the  big  fireplace,  there  was  an 
iron  crane  on  which  to  hang  kettles  over  the  fire,  and  a 
large  tin  reflector  to  aid  in  baking  biscuits  and  pies,  and 
big  skillets  in  which  to  bake  corn  bread  and  fry  meat. 
One  large  bed  and  one  “trunnel”  bed  to  slip  under  the 
big  bed  when  not  in  use,  were  our  sleeping  quarters. 
Other  furniture  was  mostly  home  made  and  quite 
crude,  and  yet  the  eight  or  ten  years  spent  in  that 
humble  cabin  with  so  many  privations  were  happy  years 
though  under  strict  discipline,  for  father  and  mother 
believed  in  training  their  children  in  the  formation  of 
good  habits  and  character.  I  have  often  felt  like 
praising  my  Heavenly  Father,  that  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
born  of  such  noble,  Godfearing  ancestry.  They  not 
only  professed  to  be  devoted  Christians  but  were  deeply 
concerned  to  let  their  light  so  shine  that  others,  includ¬ 
ing  their  children,  seeing  their  good  works  might  be 
constrained  to  glorify  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

I  think  my  earliest  serious  impression  came  to  me 
when  about  four  years  of  age,  through  an  accident 
which  came  near  crushing  out  my  life.  Father  was 
gathering  corn  and  brought  home  a  large  wagon-bed 
filled  from  the  field,  and  seeing  I  wanted  to  ride,  he 
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set  me  on  top  of  the  load.  When  the  wagon  started 
I  fell  off  before  the  big  hind  wheel  which  ran  over  me 
and  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  take  my  life.  But  after 
being  carried  to  the  house,  I  soon  revived.  Some 
serious  impressions  came  to  me  when  I  was  about  six 
years  old.  I  felt  a  distinct  call  to  remember  now  my 
creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  but  I  reasoned  that  I  was 
too  young  and  thus  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience 
was  silenced. 


■ 
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CHAPTER  II 


Home  and  School  Life 

Our  new  one  and  one-lialf  story  five  room  frame 
house  was  built  about  1848,  and  father,  mother  and 
their  three  boys,  viz:  Isaac,  Solomon  and  Zachariah, 
moved  into  it.  A  hewn  log  house  of  about  twenty  by 
thirty  feet  had  been  built  on  the  northeast  corner  of  our 
land  near  Rocky  Run  grave  yard  about  1832.  This 
house  was  heated  by  a  large  fire-place  having  a  brick 
chimney,  greased  paper  was  used  for  window-lights, 
and  benches  without  backs  served  as  seats.  This 
building  was  used  for  several  years  for  both  church 
and  school  house.  Here  at  a  subscription  school,  taught 
by  Silas  Stout  (who  had  settled  on  a  farm  half  a  mile 
north  of  us),  I  spent  my  first  days  in  school.  Those 
subscription  schools  were  held  for  a  few  months  during 
the  summer  season  for  a  number  of  years,  but  our 
progress  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  slow.  About 
1854,  better  buildings  were  built  and  the  public  school 
system  began  to  take  the  place  of  subscription  schools, 
and  we  had  a  term  of  four  or  five  months,  commencing 
in  the  fall  and  running  through  the  winter.  I  had  a 
thirst  for  education,  and  attended  the  common  school 
terms  in  the  village  of  Coloma,  which  although  under 
the  authority  of  the  township  trustee,  yet  were  under 
the  care  of  Friends  monthly  meeting.  A  committee 
from  the  monthly  meeting  often  visited  the  school  and 
gave  wise  moral  and  religious  counsel.  They  made  a 
set  of  rules  to  govern  our  conduct.  One  rule  was  to 
attend  mid-week  meeting.  Another  rule  was  when 
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meeting  strangers  to  speak  to  them  in  a  becoming 
manner.  Another  regulation  had  to  do  with  trimming 
hair  and  finger  nails.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  read 
daily  in  the  school,  either  by  the  teacher  or  older  pupils. 

I  entered  Dloomingdale  Academy  of  which  Bar¬ 
nabas  C.  Hobbs,  the  noted  educator,  was  principal,  in 
1857  and  continued  in  the  academy  for  three  five- 
month-terms,  paying  my  board  by  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  summer  term  of  1859,  I  commenced  teaching, 
first  at  Coloma,  my  home  school.  At  the  solicitation  of 
the  principal  of  the  academy  and  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  I  consented  to  give  the  opening  or  introductory 
address  to  the  student  body  at  the  close  of  my  last 
term  in  the  academy. 

Now  is  the  Time  for  Action 

Introductory  Address  given  in  1859. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action,  "other  men  have  labored 
and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.”  My  young 
friends,  it  is  not  my  object  to  draw  attention  here  this 
evening  by  an  elaborate  or  highly  colored  speech,  for 
if  I  ever  possessed  any  natural  or  acquired  ability  in 
that  line,  it  has  long  since  departed  from  me.  My  only 
object  in  appearing  before  you,  aside  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  duty  laid  upon  me  by  the  literary  society, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  is  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  impress  upon  your  minds,  with  all  the  force  at 
my  command,  the  great  responsibility  and  duty  of  life, 
and  the  brief  time  given  us  to  do  our  part  of  the  great 
work  for  which  we  were  created.  When  we  look  out 
over  the  world’s  great  field  of  battle,  wherein  are  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  million  of  hitman  beings,  the  great 
mass  of  whom  seem  to  be  moving  under  the  banner  of 
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the  “Prince  of  this  world,”  yet  all  possessing  immortal 
souls  which  must  either  be  saved  or  lost,  does  not  the 
language  speak  to  us  from  a  thousand  sources,  “Now 
is  the  time  for  action”?  Immediate,  vigilant,  perse¬ 
vering  action.  The  lawful  callings  and  business  trans¬ 
actions  of  life  are  many,  and  it  has  pleased  the  great 
Author  of  the  universe  in  the  dispensation  of  His  will 
to  men,  and  in  the  unfolding  of  the  great  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  a  fallen  world,  to  confer  diversity  of  gifts. 
That  in  the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  there  might  be 
active  work  for  all,  and  all  might  tend  to  His  glory. 
Let  us  not  rest  satisfied,  my  friends,  because  other 
men  and  women  have  labored  and  we  have  entered  into 
their  labors.  We  have  much  in  the  history  of  the  past 
to  encourage  us  to  future  action.  It  is  true  that  the 
world  in  all  ages  has  had  its  benefactors,  many  of 
whom  have  long  since  passed  off  the  stage  of  action, 
but  whose  illustrious  names  will  ever  be  looked  upon 
as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  will  brightly  shine 
through  all  time  to  come.  It  is  very  true  that  Luther, 
Zwingle,  Melancthon,  Tyndall,  Wesley,  Fox,  Barclay, 
Penn,  and  a  host  of  others,  emboldened  by  the  truth 
and  justice  of  their  cause,  met  and  overcame  moun¬ 
tains  of  opposition,  purchased  our  liberties  and  handed 
down  to  succeeding  generations  the  blessings  of  their 
toil  and  the  fruit  of  their  sufferings.  But  it  is  not  only 
in  a  religious  sense  that  we  are  now  enjoying  the  labors 
of  others,  for  in  the  march  of  civilization  we  are  reap¬ 
ing  largely  the  rewards  of  their  toil.  In  1492  when 
Columbus  discovered  America,  what  was  it  but  a  wild 
expansive  howling  wilderness  inhabited  by  wild  men, 
wild  animals,  and  wild  game?  In  1859,  as  we  now  be¬ 
hold  it,  what  is  it?  The  abode  of  forty  millions  of 
human  beings,  and  dotted  everywhere  with  large  cities, 
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flourishing  towns  and  villages,  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines  which  check  the  continent  from  place  to  place.  The 
shriek  of  the  locomotive  impelled  by  the  power  of  steam, 
and  the  hum  of  machinery  run  by  the  same  agent,  may 
be  heard  from  north  to  south,  and  from  cast  to  west 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Soon  the 
great  iron  horse  will  drag  with  speed  his  train  of  mind 
and  matter  across  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the 
smoke  of  whose  nostrils  shall  not  only  darken  the 
tunnels  of  the  Alleghanies  in  the  East  but  shall  ascend 
skyward  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Rocky  and  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  of  the  West.  Of  churches  and 
school  houses  we  are  bountifully  blessed  and  all  these 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  laws  of  our  beloved 
country.  Truly,  “other  men  have  labored  and  we  have 
entered  into  their  labors.”  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
saw  with  almost  prophetic  vision  the  future  destiny 
and  glory  of  America  when  he  penned  the  following 
beautiful  lines: 

Behind  the  squaw’s  light  birch  canoe 
The  steamer  rocks  and  raves; 

And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 
Above  old  Indian  graves. 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers, 

Of  nations  yet  to  be, 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm, 

The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form. 


t 
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This  term  of  school  followed  by  the  public  exami¬ 
nation  of  our  senior  class  and  the  introductory  address, 
no  doubt  had  much  to  do  in  paving  the  way  for  my 
engaging  in  teaching,  which  commenced  at  Coloma  in 
the  fall  of  1859  and  continued  with  little  interruption 
every  winter  for  twenty  years.  In  all  the  public 
schools  taught  in  three  townships,  the  Bible  was  used 
as  a  textbook  and  portions  of  Scripture  read  every  day 
without  open  opposition  by  Trustees  or  Directors.  And 
1  do  humbly  attribute  my  success  and  influence  for 
Christian  citizenship  to  this  practice  and  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  sacred  writings. 

During  the  years  from  1840  to  1856,  our  large  fam¬ 
ily  of  nine  boys  and  two  girls  were  at  home  most  of  the 
time  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  We 
assisted  father  to  open  and  run  the  sugar  camp  in 
March,  which  consisted  in  digging  a  new  furnace  every 
spring  and  the  hanging  of  four  or  five  large  iron  ket¬ 
tles,  and  the  building  of  a  chimney  of  stone  or  brick  to 
carry  the  smoke  away.  Our  equipment  consisted  of 
barrels,  hogsheads  and  wooden  troughs  to  hold  the 
sap,  and  a  shed  or  house  for  cover.  Spiles  were  made 
of  alderwood  and  troughs  of  sassafras  and  poplar.  A 
sled  with  a  barrel  on  it  was  used  to  haul  in  the  sugar 
water.  After  tapping  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sugar  trees  by  boring  with  an  auger  or  chopping  with 
an  ax,  or  both,  we  were  ready  for  a  light  freeze  and 
big  thaw  and  then  business  would  begin.  Perhaps  no 
time  in  life  did  we  enjoy  more  real  fun  and  pleasure 
than  while  this  sweet  time  lasted  which  was  generally 
about  thirty  days,  and  resulted  in  procuring  a  large 
tub  of  sugar  and  some  thirty  or  forty  gallons  of 
molasses,  with  many  treats  of  wax  at  our  own  and 
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neighboring  camps  with  our  friends  and  young  asso¬ 
ciates  and  older  people. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age  I  was  employed  to 
work  for  three  months  on  a  large  fertile  but  rather  flat 
undrained  farm  nearly  three  miles  from  our  home, 
owned  by  my  uncle,  William  Woodard.  It  was  a  very 
rainy  season  and  the  horse  that  I  was  to  follow  in 
plowing  had  a  habit  of  often  going  rapidly  through  the 
mud  and  sometimes  dragging  me  down  in  the  mire.  At 
such  times  I  was  vexed  and  tempted  to  swear  but  can 
truly  say  that  I  never  vocally  uttered  an  oath  in  my 
life.  I  was  much  troubled  in  mind  as  satan,  the  old 
deceiver,  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  the  mere  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  thought  to  the  mind,  was  as  bad  as  the 
vocal  utterance  of  it.  In  my  distress  I  sought  the 
counsel  of  my  mother  and  among  other  words  of  com¬ 
fort  mother  related  a  statement  of  Lorenzo  Dow 
(a  very  devoted  but  eccentric  preacher  of  those  times) 
viz:  “You  cannot  prevent  the  birds  from  flying  over¬ 
head  in  the  air,  but  you  can  prevent  them  from  making 
nests  in  your  hair.”  From  which  I  learned  that  the 
sin  is  not  in  temptation  but  in  partaking  of  it. 

During  this  summer,  however  pressing  the  work 
might  be,  we  were  called  about  ten  o’clock  every  fifth 
day  (Thursday)  morning  to  drop  farm  work  and  to 
hitch  up  the  horses  to  the  carriage  and  all  of  us,  uncle, 
aunt,  and  the  children  would  go  three  miles  to  Rocky 
Run  to  meeting  for  worship  from  eleven  to  twelve,  an 
hour  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  membership 
of  all  ages.  Often  a  large  portion  of  the  hour  of 
worship  was  held  in  silence,  and  yet  usually  a  very 
precious  time  of  spiritual  communion,  a  real  feast  to 
many  souls. 
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When  I  was  sixteen,  I  was  employed  by  my  grand¬ 
father,  Solomon  Allen,  who  was  a  farmer,  a  wheel¬ 
wright  and  nurseryman,  to  work  on  the  farm  during 
the  summer  months  at  ten  dollars  per  month.  My 
grandmother,  Amy  Moody  Allen,  was  also  a  devout 
Christian,  and  their  son  Joseph  and  daughter  Harmony, 
the  former  about  five  years  older  than  I,  and  the  latter 
about  three  years  my  senior,  were  at  home,  in  all  an 
industrious,  happy  family.  As  before  stated,  grand¬ 
father  Allen  was  a  man  of  decided  convictions  and 
sterling  Christian  character.  A  pioneer  in  the  work 
of  clearing  oil  the  timber,  building  houses,  setting  out 
orchards  and  supplying  furniture  for  the  early  settlers’ 
houses.  He  was  already  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
church  and  school  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
He  had  a  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  sunset  and  rising  at 
sunrise.  He  certainly  ruled  his  own  house  well,  for 
we  boys  were  also  expected  to  rise  early,  feed  the 
stock,  milk  the  cows,  harness  the  horses  while  grand¬ 
mother  and  her  daughter  prepared  breakfast.  Then 
when  breakfast  was  over  we  all  repaired  to  the  living 
room  for  Scripture  reading  by  one  of  the  children  and 
devotional  discussion  and  prayer.  I  remember  on  one 
morning  the  passage  in  one  of  the  Epistles  was  read 
which  caused  quite  a  lively  discussion, — “In  as  much  as 
lieth  within  you,  live  at  peace  with  all  men.”  The 
question  was  its  practicability.  I  want  to  remark  here 
that  these  examples  of  the  homelife  and  devotion  of 
my  parents  and  grandparents  had  much  to  do  in  pre¬ 
serving  me  from  evil  and  evil  associations,  even  before 
I  was  a  Christian.  It  was  then,  ever  has  been,  and  is 
today  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  loyal  and  faithful 
service  of  God,  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Son, 
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and  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit  in  the  organized  church. 
Grandfather  believed  in  listening  to  and  being  obedient 
to  the  inward  voice  of  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  often  when  busy  at  work  he  would  receive  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  deliver  to  some  friendly  sinner,  and  would  drop 
his  work,  saddle  a  horse,  and  ride  several  miles  to 
faithfully  deliver  the  same,  often  with  good  and  lasting 
results.  In  the  middle  of  the  week  we  would  stop  all 
of  our  work,  both  men  and  women,  and  go  to  meeting 
for  worship  at  Rocky  Run.  We  would  spend  an  hour 
even  in  harvest  time  and  not  only  receive  spiritual  but 
temporal  blessings  as  well,  to  the  astonishment  of 
worldly  minded  neighbors. 

I  herewith  give  an  experience  which  grandfather 
often  quoted  and  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  im¬ 
pression  :  He  had  cleared  a  tract  of  ground,  about 
three  acres,  of  all  trees  except  one  large  dead  tree 
which  stood  near  the  center.  He  had  sowed  the  ground 
in  grass  seed  for  meadow.  The  horse  he  usually 
drove  to  meeting  on  Thursday  had  been  turned  into 
this  little  pasture  field,  in  the  morning,  and  for  some 
unexplained  cause  he  was  persuaded  and  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  stay  at  home  that  day.  There  was 
no  wind.  The  air  was  apparently  still,  but  suddenly 
there  was  a  cracking  noise  and  on  looking  around  he 
was  astonished  and  grieved  to  see  the  old  dead  tree 
fall  across  his  fine  mare  and  kill  her,  which  of  course 
would  not  have  happened  if  as  usual  he  had  gone  to 
meeting  that  day.  It  taught  him  a  lesson  he  never 
forgot  during  a  long  life. 

About  this  time  in  the  history  of  Rocky  Run  meet¬ 
ing  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  timidity  or  backwardness 
among  the  middle  aged  and  young  people  especially  in 
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speaking  to  business,  or  giving  any  public  testimony 
in  meeting  for  worship.  If  in  our  hearts  we  were  be¬ 
lieving,  we  certainly  were  a  fearful  set  of  men  and 
women,  as  the  following  true  incident  will  show.  The 
meeting  house  had  a  partition  running  through  the 
center  with  shutters  to  raise  and  lower  by  ropes  and 
pulleys, — thus  to  separate  the  men  from  the  women 
during  business  sessions.  It  was  a  warm  summer  day, 
the  hour  of  holding  meeting  was  drawing  to  a  close 
when  a  large  black  snake  ran  his  head  up  through  the 
partition  opening  for  the  shutters,  close  to  grand¬ 
father’s  head  as  he  sat  near  the  partition,  timing  the 
meeting.  The  serpent  licking  out  his  tongue  appeared 
to  be  threatening  to  strike  grandfather,  and  although 
the  house  was  full  of  people  and  many  saw  the  danger, 
through  fear  they  held  their  peace,  until  finally  Jackson 
Allen,  a  son,  rose  and  informed  his  father  of  the 
danger,  who  moving  over  a  short  distance  said  he  was 
“thinking  it  was  about  time  to  break  meeting  anyhow.” 
But  afterwards  he  took  occasion  to  reprove  us  sharply 
for  our  timidity  even  in  the  face  of  danger,  by  with¬ 
holding  more  than  is  meet,  and  not  boldly  putting  on 
the  whole  armor  of  God  and  resisting  the  old  serpent 
(the  devil)  when  he  meets  as  he  did  in  ancient  times 
with  the  people  of  God  and  tries  to  deceive  and  make 
them  afraid,  or  to  “sift  them  as  wheat.”  Although  I 
was  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition,  this  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind  and  I  resolved  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  gain  courage  and  strength  for 
service. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  no  organized  Sabbath 
school  for  Bible  study  at  Rocky  Run,  but  feeling  an 
urgent  necessity  for  it  I  joined  with  a  number  of  others 
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in  an  effort  to  establish  such  a  school,  to  continue  at 
least  during  the  summer  months.  In  connection  with 
my  young  friend,  James  E.  Outland,  I  agreed  to  act  as 
assistant  superintendent.  Our  method  of  work  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  in  reading  large  portions  of  Scripture  in 
rotation  and  in  asking  questions,  and  sometimes  read¬ 
ing  the  answers  from  a  book,  which  I  think  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Philadelphia  Friends.  But  soon  we  had  a 
better  organization  and  much  more  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested,  and  the  school  was  continued  all  the  year.  We 
grouped  those  attending  into  classes  according  to  age, 
and  now  instead  of  acting  as  superintendent,  I  organ¬ 
ized  an  infant  class  and  was  the  teacher  until  my  wife 
in  later  years  relieved  me  of  the  responsibility. 

I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  the  church  making  its 
Christian  influence  felt  in  all  lines  of  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  community.  During  the  decade 
from  1850  to  1860  we  organized  literary  societies  at 
the  public  school  and  church  building  in  the  village  of 
Coloma.  The  “Philomatheon  Literary”  included  boys 
and  girls,  men  and  women,  organized  for  general  social 
and  literary  improvement.  The  “Band  of  Reformers” 
was  composed  of  young  men,  mostly  of  teen-age, 
thirsting  for  wisdom  and  notoriety  in  honorable  serv¬ 
ice.  There  was  also  a  Horticultural  Society  to  encour¬ 
age  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers. 
At  one  time,  we  edited  four  weekly  papers,  produced 
and  read  by  the  editors  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
community  public  meetings.  In  this  work,  I  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  my  aunt  Harmony  Allen,  a  very  efficient 
writer,  especially  of  poetry.  The  name  of  our  paper 
was  “The  Comet.”  Each  paper  had  two  editors.  The 
names  of  the  other  papers  were  “The  Star,”  “The  Bee,” 
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and  the  “Locomotive.”  Not  much  news  of  importance 
in  the  whole  community  was  left  unpublished,  and  no 
doubt  much  good  was  accomplished,  not  only  in  the 
line  of  literary  training  but  also  in  binding  all  classes 
together  in  mutual  love  and  fellowship.  All  this  no 
doubt  had  much  to  do  in  moulding  the  character  of 
those  noble  young  men  and  women  who  in  after  years 
went  out  from  Coloma  as  teachers  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel. 
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CHAPTER  III 


First  Attendance  at  Yearly  Meeting 

During  the  year  1856  I  had  some  new  experiences. 
I  had  never  attended  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  As 
Western  Yearly  Meeting  was  not  yet  established,  our 
meeting  belonged  to  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  which 
was  held  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  At  that  time  I  had  never 
been  fifty  miles  from  home  and  had  never  seen  a  rail¬ 
road.  Our  only  ways  of  travel  were  by  walking,  or 
riding  horseback,  or  by  carriage.  So  my  cousin,  J.  D. 
Moody,  his  mother  and  sister  and  myself  cleaned  up 
the  old  carriage  (which  we  called  the  Carolina  scoop), 
harnessed  and  hitched  two  horses  to  it,  loaded  in  some 
provisions  for  ourselves  and  the  horses,  and  with  all 
aboard  started  for  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  fall  of  1856. 
On  account  of  bad  roads,  it  took  three  days  to  make 
the  trip.  The  first  day  we  reached  Nathan  Harvey’s 
near  Amo,  Ind.,  who  on  account  of  former  acquaintance 
kindly  gave  us  lodging  for  the  night.  The  Vandalia 
railroad  from  Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolis,  had  recently 
been  completed,  and  ran  near  Harvey’s  farm,  and  as 
we  had  never  seen  a  railroad  or  railway  train,  they 
took  us  down  to  see  the  train  pass,  which  surely  was  a 
treat. 

The  fall  of  1856  will  be  remembered  as  the  great 
campaign  of  John  C.  Fremont  and  James  Buchanan 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  and  excitment 
ran  high.  Fremont  was  nominated  by  the  old  Whig 
or  Abolition  party  on  a  frec-soil  platform,  and  Due- 
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hanan  by  the  Democratic  party  on  an  extension  of 
slavery  platform. 

Soon  after  leaving  our  friend  Harvey  and  family 
the  next  morning,  we  struck  the  national  road  running 
through  the  state  from  east  to  west,  and  following  this 
highway  eastward,  we  were  soon  in  Plainfield,  where 
Friends  in  western  Indiana  were  building  a  large  house 
of  brick  and  stone.  We  halted  opposite  the  campus, 
and  J.  D.  Moody  and  myself  left  the  carriage  and  took 
a  survey  of  the  walls  of  the  structure  which  has  to  the 
present  time  sheltered  sixty-six  Yearly  Meeting  assem¬ 
blies.  Fourteen  miles  further  eastward  we  saw  Indi¬ 
anapolis  for  the  first  time.  Passing  through,  and  going 
farther  on  our  journey,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day 
of  travel,  we  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  Ken  worthy 
family  near  Raysville,  Ind.  The  third  day  we  arrived 
at  my  uncle  Cader  Woodard’s,  who  lived  on  a  farm 
near  New  Garden,  and  had  quite  a  large  family  of 
children,  of  whom,  Luke  (who  afterwards  became  the 
noted  minister,  traveler  and  author)  was  then  a  young 
man  at  home,  full  of  mirth  and  innocent  amusement. 
We  here  saw  another  new  thing  in  regard  to  the 
weather — snow  in  October  in  Indiana.  I  think  about 
the  20th  of  the  month.  The  next  morning  at  Uncle 
Cader’s  we  looked  out  on  the  ground  covered  with  a 
white  carpet  of  snow,  from  one  to  two  inches  deep, 
which  soon  melted  and  passed  away  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun. 

Leaving  the  horses  and  the  carriage  with  aunt  Polly 
Moody  and  her  daughter  Sallie  to  visit  her  brother, 
J.  D.  Moody  and  myself  walked  about  fifteen  miles  to 
Richmond  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting  which  was  held  in 
a  large  brick  house,  having  a  partition  and  shutters, 
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also  galleries  for  both  old  and  young  people,  and  we 
being  young  folks  found  ourselves  occupying  the  higher 
gallery.  The  meeting  was  large,  an  orderly,  and  digni¬ 
fied  body.  There  was  much  preaching  in  meetings  for 
worship  but  no  music  or  singing,  excepting  some  of  the 
preaching  had  a  touch  of  the  singing  tone.  In  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  the  shutters  were  closed  and  the  men  and 
the  women  deliberated  separately.  Outside  the  large 
yard,  was  crowded  with  covered  wagons  and  carriages 
and  tents.  We  found  free  lodging  outside  the  city  with 
a  well-to-do  farmer  and  his  family,  who  had  many 
other  visitors  to  entertain,  and  would  only  accept  the 
help  we  could  give  in  doing  chores  as  pay.  There  was 
such  an  open  unselfish  Christian  spirit  manifested  both 
in  meeting  and  in  the  home,  that  when  Yearly  Meeting 
was  over  and  we  were  favored  to  return  home,  we  felt 
that  we  had  been  greatly  blessed. 

During  the  years  of  1857-58-59,  my  father  was  a 
traveling  companion  much  of  the  time  with  some  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel  liberated  by  Friends  with  a  minute  of 
unity  and  authority  from  the  monthly,  quarterly  and 
Yearly  Meetings.  A  minister  having  a  concern  to  visit 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel  meetings  and  families  in  his 
own  or  other  states  or  countries,  was  required  at  that 
time  to  secure  a  companion  of  like  concern,  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  in  his  mission  and  to  make  a  joint  report 
on  completion  of  the  service  to  the  meetings  which  ap¬ 
pointed  them.  While  father  was  engaged  in  this  serv¬ 
ice,  he  left  the  older  sons  to  run  the  farm,  which  really 
became  good  training  for  us,  and  tended  to  beget  in 
most  of  us  a  love  for  work  and  farm-life. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Politics  and  Religion.  Father’s  Death. 

In  politics  father  at  first  belonged  to  the  Whig  party 
because  its  leaders  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  new  territory,  but  he  soon  became  a  radical 
Abolitionist.  Many  conscientious  Friends  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  an  effort  to  use  only  free-labor  goods,  both  in 
food  and  in  clothing.  To  do  this,  they  must  have  a 
free-labor  store,  which  was  located  about  one-fourth 
mile  west  of  Pdoomfield  Quarterly  Meeting  house,  with 
Dr.  Andrew  D.  Tomlinson  proprietor.  The  most  of 
these  Abolitionists  were  also  in  friendly  connection 
with  what  was  called  the  Underground  Railroad  of 
which  Levi  Coffin  of  Cincinnati  was  president.  The 
northern  terminus  was  Canada  and  freedom,  and  many 
a  poor  slave  fleeing  for  his  or  her  life,  was  helped  on 
the  way  to  liberty.  Often  pursued  by  officers  or  the 
slave-holders  themselves  who  were  supported  by  the 
U.  S.  Courts. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  in 
1859,  my  older  brother  Isaac  having  recently  married, 
father  bought  a  farm  about  a  mile  west  of  the  old 
home,  the  new  purchase  consisted  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  thirty  acres  of  rather  hilly  land  with  some  im¬ 
provements  on  it  in  the  way  of  an  old  house  and  barn, 
both  unpainted,  and  a  small  orchard  of  bearing  fruit 
trees.  The  land  was  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  fruit. 
This  farm  which  cost  twenty- five  hundred  dollars,  was 
divided  equally  between  us  by  a  line  running  north  and 
south,  father  allowing  us  each  four  hundred  dollars, 
which  left  us  each  to  pay  eight  hundred  fifty  dollars. 
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and  near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  I  arose  and  with 
trembling  voice  repeated  the  little  message.  Immedi¬ 
ately  inexpressible  joy  filled  my  soul  and  I  felt  the 
heavy  burden  of  sin  rolled  away.  I  then  realized 
“There  is  no  joy  like  the  joy  of  God’s  salvation.”  In¬ 
stead  of  my  associates  forsaking  me,  they  gathered 
around  me,  at  the  close  of  meeting  to  shake  hands  in 
encouragement.  On  the  way  home  from  meeting  that 
day  it  seemed  to  me  the  birds,  the  trees,  and  everything 
in  nature  was  praising  God,  and  I  went  into  the  closet 
and  shut  the  door  and  gave  thanks  and  prayed  to  the 
Father  in  secret,  and  the  Father  which  seeith  in  secret 
rewarded  me  openly,  according  to  his  promise  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Soon  after  this  I  spent  two  weeks  visiting  my 
cousins  and  friends  on  a  social  visit  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Azalia,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Caleb  Hunt’s  near 
Amo,  Indiana,  where  my  dear  friend  and  school-mate, 
Matilda  Hadley  was  teaching,  and  visited  her  school. 
David  T.  Newsom,  a  minister  of  Sand  Creek  monthly 
meeting,  located  near  Azalia,  was  living  in  his  com¬ 
modious  farm  residence,  and  on  my  arrival  at  Azalia, 
I  was  made  welcome  to  his  home,  and  that  was  my 
headquarters  during  my  stay  in  that  community.  (My 
cousin,  Ruth  Woodard,  became  the  second  wife  of 
David  T.  Newsom  in  1882,  and  on  a  later  visit,  to  Sand 
Creek,  I  was  most  cordially  received  in  their  home.) 
The  Christian  fellowship  and  devoted  home-life  of 
D.  T.  Newsom  was  an  inspiration  and  help  to  me.  My 
visitation  of  the  homes,  both  of  older  and  younger 
people,  and  at  their  regular  meetings  and  Bible  School 
were  occasions  long  to  be  remembered.  At  one  of  the 
neighborhood  socials,  an  oyster  supper  was  prepared 
and  1  hesitated  to  partake  as  I  had  never  eaten  oyster.). 
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Like  the  Apostle  Peter  in  his  vision  I  almost  said  “Not 
so,  for  nothing  common  or  unclean  had  ever  entered 
my  mouth,”  but  before  that  supper  was  over  I  could 
eat  oysters  with  a  relish,  in  soup  or  otherwise.  As  I 
am  writing  this  incident  which  occurred  about  sixty- 
three  years  ago,  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  but 
few  of  my  relatives  and  dear  friends  that  I  visited  and 
associated  with  then,  remain  still  on  the  stage  of  action. 
How  true  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  “One  gen¬ 
eration  goeth,  another  cometh,  but  the  Word  of  our 
God  abides  forever.” 

In  1860,  I  cast  my  first  vote  for  president  of  the 
U.  S.,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  on  a  Republican 
platform,  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
new  territories  which  were  applying  for  statehood. 
On  Lincoln's  election  in  November,  some  of  the  south¬ 
ern  states  threatened  rebellion.  With  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  spring  of  1861  the  Civil  War 
began,  which  raged  for  four  years  with  awful  loss  of 
life  and  human  suffering.  Friends  as  a  body  being  in 
favor  of  Peace  and  opposed  to  war,  but  few  of  them 
voluntarily  joined  the  army  on  either  side  in  1861,  but 
as  the  war  advanced  authorities  in  both  North  and 
South  resorted  to  drafting  which  was  the  source  of 
much  spiritual  anxiety  and  trial  and  test  of  faith  in 
God.  After  much  conference  and  prayer,  a  way  was 
opened  up  for  conscientious  Friends  who  were  drafted 
to  serve  the  Government  by  payment  of  money  and  in 
hospital  and  other  non-combatant  service.  A  number 
of  Friends  worked  among  the  poor  refugees  of  the 
South  who  were  suffering,  having  been  brought  almost 
to  the  point  of  starvation  on  account  of  war  conditions. 
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Meeting  My  Life  Companion,  Courtship,  and 
Marriage.  Happy  Pioneer  Home  Life. 

Having  attended  the  setting  up  of  Western  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  Fall  of  1858,  1  became  so  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  church  that  I  regularly  attended 
monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings.  At  the  close 
of  Western  Yearly  Meeting  in  1863,  on  the  campus 
near  the  house,  I  saw  two  beautiful  looking  girls  talk¬ 
ing  with  my  friend,  Josiah  Morris.  Feeling  drawn  with 
a  desire  to  see  who  they  were,  I  drew  near  for  an  in¬ 
troduction,  and  found  they  were  sisters  and  daughters 
of  Matthew  and  Eunice  Stanley  of  Plainfield,  Indiana. 
The  older  was  Mrs.  Edith  Stanley  Pearson,  the  younger 
was  Miss  Mary  Stanley.  My  friend,  Josiah  Morris 
gave  me  an  introduction  to  the  latter.  We  soon  found 
ourselves  in  a  lively  social  conversation  alone,  which 
resulted  in  my  requesting  the  pleasure  of  a  correspond¬ 
ence  which  was  granted.  Thus  began  a  very  pleasant 
acquaintance  which  continued  through  the  ensuing  year 
and  grew  into  courtship.  I  made  two  visits  from  Parke 
county  to  Mary  Stanley’s  home  in  Hendrick’s  county. 
Owing  to  the  hospitality  of  the  family  of  Matthew 
Stanley,  his  home  which  was  located  one  mile  south  of 
Plainfield,  was  crowded  during  Yearly  Meeting  week, 
with  a  large  number  of  boarders.  I  was  one  of  them 
at  Yearly  Meeting  in  1864,  and  before  leaving  for  my 
home  there  was  an  engagement  between  the  daughter, 
Mary,  and  myself,  which  was  consumated  on  the  8th 
day  of  the  following  December. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  young  men  of  moderate 
means,  restricted  education  and  scant  economical  ex- 
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Solomon  I>.  and  Mary  S.  Woodard  as  they  appeared  on 

their  wedding  day. 
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on  the  farm  one  mile  west,  and  dedicated  it  by  setting 
up  an  altar  of  daily  prayer  and  devotion  to  God  which 
became  a  real  Bethel  on  the  hill  of  blessing,  faithfully 
followed  for  forty-eight  years  of  married  life,  and  was 
broken  only  when  my  dear  companion  was  called  from 
works  to  reward.  To  bless  our  home  and  to  add  to 
the  joys  of  life  during  the  next  six  years  two  darling 
children  were  born  into  our  home.  The  first,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  we  named  Alida,  and  the  second,  two  years  later, 
a  son,  we  called  Linus.  These  we  thought  were  very 
bright  and  beautiful  children.  We  did  not  realize  that 
we  might  so  soon  be  called  upon  by  a  loving  Heavenly 
Father  (who  supplies  his  kingdom  and  surrounds  his 
throne  with  angelic  spirits  to  minister,  to  comfort  and 
to  cheer  the  heirs  of  salvation),  to  part  with  these 
pledges  of  His  love  and  blessing.  An  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  in  a  most  virulent  form  was  afflicting  many 
in  our  neighborhood  and  our  little  three  year  old  son 
was  stricken  and  although  two  doctors  tried  to  relieve 
him,  he  strangled  by  the  membrane  in  the  throat, 
dying  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  illness,  in  his  mother's 
arms.  Desiring  to  get  our  five  year  old  daughter  away 
from  the  house  and  out  into  the  fresh  air,  I  took  her 
by  the  hand  for  a  walk  out  into  the  orchard.  She  ap¬ 
peared  lively  and  happy  but  looking  up  into  my  face 
and  seeing  my  tears,  she  said,  “Don’t  cry  papa.  Linus 
is  gone  to  heaven.”  Then  I  remembered  that  only  a 
few  days  before,  these  children  had  held  a  little  meet¬ 
ing  in  our  yard,  and  after  spending  a  little  time  in  silent 
waiting  had  one  at  a  time  knelt  in  prayer,  then  rising 
and  preaching,  and  I  thought  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
that  wonderful  prayer  for  His  disciples,  “I  thank  thee, 
Oh  Father,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes.”  A 
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few  days  later  our  dear  little  daughter  was  also  stricken 
with  the  disease  and  under  all  the  care  of  doctors  and 
nursing,  the  dread  disease  ran  its  course  and  she  also 
was  taken  from  us.  Hard  as  it  was  to  bear  the  part¬ 
ing,  we  could  submissively  say,  “The  Lord  gave  and 
the  Lord  has  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  Alida  Fostine  and  Linus  were  buried  side  by 
side,  near  their  Grandfather  Woodard's  grave,  a  small 
monument  marking  the  site.  While  our  home  was  now 
most  lonely,  our  dear  mother  and  relatives  and  friends 
were  very  kind  and  comforted  us  all  they  could,  and 
Heaven  seemed  nearer  and  more  real  than  ever  before. 

Up  to  this  time  in  writing  these  incidents  in  my 
life,  I  have  dwelled  on  minutia,  but  lest  I  weary  the 
reader  from  this  on,  I  will  refer  only  to  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  events,  and  these  briefly.  During  the  ensuing  eight 
years  from  1872  to  1880,  I  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  in  farming,  mining 
and  peddling  fruit  trees  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
During  these  years,  we  were  blessed  with  three  chil¬ 
dren,  all  boys,  Matthew  Foster,  Otis  Corwin,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  P.  There  was  a  coal  mine  of  good  quality  on  our 
farm,  and  we  employed  an  expert  Irish  miner  from 
Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of  Brady  to  lead  in  mining 
the  coal.  During  stormy  weather,  I  sometimes  worked 
inside  with  Brady  in  the  tunnel  and  rooms.  Our  slate- 
roofing  was  faulty  in  places  and  one  day  we  heard  a 
noise  like  something  breaking.  I  inquired  what  it 
meant,  he  answered  very  calmly  “A  cave-in.  We  are 
shut  in.”  Rather  excitedly  I  said,  “How  are  we  going 
to  get  out?”  “Oh,”  he  said,  “we  have  our  tools  and  we 
will  just  dig  out.”  We  lost  no  time  in  digging  out  and 
in  returning  thanks  for  providential  deliverance. 

I  also  was  a  lover  of  hunting  game  and  in  fishing 
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and  often  supplied  our  table  with  these  choice  foods. 
At  one  time  in  fine  summer  weather  we  were  informed 
that  Father  and  Mother  Stanley  were  coming  to  see  us 
the  next  day.  I  took  my  rifle  and  went  into  the  woods 
and  with  about  ten  shots  soon  had  eight  fine  young 
squirrels  to  carry  home  for  dinner  which  was  surely 
enjoyed  to  the  full  by  our  guests.  I  could  relate  some 
true  and  remarkable  fish  stories  but  will  refrain  for 
fear  of  unbelief. 

We  had  three  fine  apple  orchards  on  our  farm,  the 
trees  of  two  of  them  I  had  selected  from  Wildman’s 
nursery,  near  us,  and  they  were  of  the  best  bearing 
varieties  for  this  locality.  I  set  these  trees  carefully 
and  with  good  cultivation  and  fertilization  and  pruning, 
they  grew  rapidly  and  commenced  to  fruit  early.  I  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  a  Horticultural  Society  both  at 
Bloomingdale  and  Coloma.  I  wTote  a  paper  on  the 
Care  of  Orchards,  and  read  it  before  the  Bloomingdale 
Society.  The  paper  may  be  found  in  this  book.  We 
soon  had  a  large  amount  of  fine  apples  and  supplied 
the  market  at  Montezuma  and  Terre  Haute,  hauling 
them  the  twenty-two  miles  to  the  latter  place  in  wagons, 
selling  them  to  retail  stores  and  to  residences,  also. 

Although  busy  with  the  temporal  affairs  of  life,  we 
believed  it  our  duty  first  to  seek  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  all  things  necessary  for  our  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  would  be  added.  Therefore  we  were  regular 
atlenders  upon  the  means  of  grace  and  blessing  in  meet¬ 
ings  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  and  also,  attended  the  Bible  School,  taking 
our  children  with  us,  my  wife  being  teacher  of  the 
Infant  class  and  I  teacher  in  one  of  the  older  classes 
in  the  Coloma  Bible  school,  for  many  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Four  Young  Husbands  on  Trip  to  Centennial, 
1876.  Leaving  Wives  in  Charge  or  the  Stuff. 

In  1876,  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  celebration  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  form  of  a  big  world’s  fair,  was  being  held  in 
Philadelphia,  and  being  a  great  event  and  widely  adver¬ 
tised,  appealed  with  force  to  some  of  us  young  married 
men  who  had  never  travelled  much  nor  seen  much  of 
the  world.  Our  wives  having  consented  to  stay  by  the 
sttifT  and  to  take  care  of  our  homes,  four  husbands 
(Cornelius  F.  Morris,  Joseph  Allen,  George  F.  Morris 
and  myself)  of  nearly  the  same  age  arranged  to  go  to¬ 
gether  on  an  excursion  which  took  us  from  Rockville  by 
train  by  way  of  Logansport  and  Toledo  to  Detroit, 
Michigan,  where  are  train  ran  onto  a  boat  to  cross  the 
Detroit  river  to  the  station  of  the  Canadian  Southern 
railway  over  which  we  were  carried  for  three  hundred 
miles  to  Niagara  Falls.  We  reached  the  Falls  about  seven 
in  the  morning  and  of  course  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
see  the  great  falls.  We  had  read  in  our  school  books  of 
the  thunders  of  Niagara,  of  the  clouds  of  spray,  of  the 
rainbows  and  of  the  prodigious  height  of  the  Falls. 
Of  the  cataract  above  and  the  cauldron  below.  When 
we  first  got  a  view  of  the  Falls  in  going  from  the  rail¬ 
way  station  to  the  Clifton  House,  we  were  much  dis¬ 
appointed  both  in  the  sight  and  in  the  roar.  We  had 
been  admonished  by  friends  at  home  to  beware  of 
swindlers,  pickpockets  and  thieves.  So,  I  will  relate 
this  little  incident  of  our  first  experience.  We  entered 
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Hotel  Clifton  for  breakfast.  The  porter  took  charge  of 
our  suitcases.  The  clerk  said  breakfast  would  be  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  each.  After  breakfast  and 
paying  our  bills  we  sent  one  of  our  number  to  get  our 
grips,  but  the  porter  wanted  twenty-five  cents  for 
each.  Then  our  man  went  to  see  the  proprietor 
who  said  he  supposed  the  porter  would  charge  only 
a  dime.  "‘No,”  said  our  man,  “he  wants  a  quarter.” 
“He  has  a  perfect  right,  Sir,”  was  the  reply,  and 
so  as  we  were  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  we  paid 
it.  Our  next  venture  on  leaving  the  hotel  was 
down  the  road  leading  to  the  boat  which  crosses  the 
river  just  below  the  falls.  In  going  down,  I  reminded 
the  boys  of  our  promise  to  our  dear  wives  not  to  expose 
ourselves  unnecessarily  to  danger,  stating  that  this 
boat-ride  looked  dangerous  to  me.  They  only  laughed 
at  my  timidity.  We  stood  on  the  shore  and  watched  the 
boiling  water.  Billows  ran  high  arid  the  little  steamer 
with  its  crowd  of  passengers  looked  every  moment  like 
it  would  be  swamped,  but  it  was  not.  On  its  return  to 
us,  I  queried  of  the  captain  if  he  had  ever  met  with  a 
loss.  The  answer  came  quickly,  “No,  I  have  been  run¬ 
ning  this  route  for  sixteen  years  and  never  had  an  acci¬ 
dent.”  Then  we  stepped  into  his  boat  and  were  soon 
absorbed  in  the  great  sight  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
cataract  is  best  seen  from  this  boat.  Ascending  the 
American  side  to  Prospect  Park,  we  crossed  the  bridge 
to  Goat  Island  where  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
rapids  looking  up-stream  as  the  immense  volume  of 
water  sweeps  down  toward  the  plunge  of  one  hundred 
sixty-five  feet.  We  next  went  over  to  the  Canadian 
side  by  way  of  the  suspension  bridge  which  has  a  span 
of  sixteen  hundred  feet  and  is  one  hundred  sixty-five 
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feet  above  the  river.  This  bridge  was  a  great  wonder 
to  us.  We  were  now  on  our  way  to  the  Whirl-pool, 
about  three  miles  below  the  Falls.  There  were  drivers 
of  horse  or  mule  power  bus  or  carriage,  in  numbers, 
who  offered  to  take  us  to  the  Whirlpool  in  a  hurry, 
but  we  were  now  learning  to  be  more  discreet,  and 
when  we  had  an  offer  of  a  shilling  a  head  for  the 
round  trip,  we  closed  the  bargain,  and  were  soon 
at  the  Whirl-pool  Rapids  and  the  big  Whirl-pool. 
Returning  to  the  city,  we  took  dinner  in  a  restaur¬ 
ant.  There  we  had  our  first  experience  in  a  good 
bait  of  frog.  My  friend,  C.  F.  Morris  had  requested 
us  that  if  at  any  time  we  found  frog  listed  on  the  bill 
of  fare  to  let  him  know,  and  he  would  order  it.  At  this 
restaurant  in  looking  over  the  bill  of  fare  I  noticed 
big  dish  of  fresh  frog  (sixty  cents  I  think  was  the 
price)  and  called  C.  F.’s  attention  and  although  he  had 
ordered  beef-steak,  he  called  the  waiter  and  withdrew 
the  order  in  favor  of  frog.  The  lake-frogs  are  very 
large,  the  flesh  very  white,  and  legs  looking  very  much 
like  squirrel  or  quail  legs.  Although  a  little  weak  in 
flavor  we  all  pronounced  frog  very  good. 

One  other  rather  funny  experience  in  that  city.  I 
was  walking  on  the  street  alone  when  a  boy  wanted  to 
shine  my  shoes,  and  looking  down  at  them,  I  decided 
they  needed  shining.  So  I  asked  his  price,  and  having 
stated  it,  I  took  his  chair  and  said  “Alright,  do  a  good 
job.”  He  was  soon  at  work  on  one  shoe  when  another 
boy  came  along  and  got  down  to  work  on  the  other 
shoe.  “Are  you  pardners?”  I  asked.  No  answer. 
Suspecting  the  scheme  I  said,  “I  will  only  pay  one  bill.” 
When  they  were  through  I  paid  the  fee  to  the  first  boy 
and  then  the  other  demanded  additional  money  but  I 
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started  off  down  the  street.  Soon  more  boys  joined  in 
the  demand  and  I  did  not  get  rid  of  them  until  a  threat 
was  made  to  call  the  police. 

We  were  now  ready  to  leave  Niagara,  and  boarded 
a  train  for  New  York  City,  and  were  soon  moving  at 
a  rapid  rate  over  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central 
towards  the  big  metropolis.  Arriving  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  we  were  taken  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  and 
secured  rooms  for  the  night.  Breakfast  over  next 
morning,  we  went  sight-seeing  as  per  tour  schedule  to 
Central  Park,  and  zoological  gardens,  Broadway,  Trin¬ 
ity  Church,  Wall  Street  and  down  to  the  Battery  where 
our  steamer  was  waiting  to  take  us  across  the  Bay,  a 
new  experience  in  what  seemed  to  us  a  thrilling  sea- 
voyage,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  Long 
Beach,  New  Jersey,  where  we  inspected  the  swimming 
beach,  collected  some  sea  shells  and  saw  President 
Grant  at  his  cottage.  Taking  a  train  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railway  we  were  soon  on  our  way  through  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
where  the  centennial  of  our  country’s  independence  was 
being  held.  After  securing  good  accommodations  in 
private  homes  for  lodging,  we  were  ready  and  curious 
to  see  what  the  nations  of  the  big  world  had  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  for  us  to  inspect.  We  decided  to  keep  together 
for  fun  and  protection,  but  we  soon  found  this  imprac¬ 
tical  as  our  tastes  for  information  differed  so  much. 
So  each  went  his  own  way,  until  tired  limbs  or  the 
shades  of  evening  drove  us  to  our  rooms  where  we 
compared  notes  of  the  day’s  happenings.  Nearly  a 
week  was  spent  thus  at  the  fairgrounds,  or  sight-seeing 
in  the  city.  Among  historical  places  visited  were  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall  and  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  the  buildings' 
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of  Girard  college.  Leaving  Philadelphia  we  returned 
home  across  the  mountains  by  the  Lchi  Valley  route, 
and  Niagara  Falls  and  Canadian  Southern  railway  to 
Detroit  and  Toledo.  We  arrived  safely  at  home,  thank¬ 
ful  to  find  all  well  and  rejoicing  to  see  us  preserved 
from  accident  or  harm  on  so  long  a  journey.  Our  only 
regret  was  that  our  loved  ones  had  not  been  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  trip. 
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Children  and  grandchildren  of  Matthew  Stanley 

at  his  funeral. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Surmounting  Misfortunes  and  Difficulties. 

Early  Telephone  System. 

We  often  realize  that  life  here  is  mysteriously  made 
up  of  joys  and  sorrows,  sometimes  one  following  an¬ 
other  in  rapid  succession.  In  January,  1869,  my  wife’s 
father,  Matthew  Stanley,  deceased  after  a  few  days’ 
sickness  during  which  we  were  permitted  to  be  at  his 
bedside  and  received  his  farewell  message  of  loving 
advice.  He  was  sixty-nine  years  and  nine  days  old. 
He  had  long  been  an  elder  and  very  efficient  clerk  of 
White  Lick  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was 
an  excellent  scribe  and  a  good  correspondent  and  now 
was  greatly  missed.  Soon  after  this  death,  Pamelia 
Stanley,  the  wife  of  a  brother,  was  called  to  leave  us  to 
mourn  her  loss,  and  then  in  a  few  years  we  were  be¬ 
reaved  of  our  dear  mother,  Eunice  Stanley.  All  were 
buried  at  Sugar  Grove  grave-yard. 

In  1878  we  purchased  a  tract  of  forty-two  acres  of 
land,  one-half  mile  south  of  Coloma  village  and  Friends 
church.  The  soil  was  fertile  but  most  of  the  land  was 
heavily  timbered.  During  the  next  two  years  I  was 
busily  engaged  in  improving  this  place.  A  large  orchard 
was  set  out,  one  hundred  twenty-five  apples  trees, 
.twenty-three  pear  trees,  about  fifty  peach  trees  and 
some  plum  and  cherry  trees.  Then  we  prepared  for 
building  by  cutting  and  hauling  to  mill  poplar,  oak, 
walnut,  cherry  and  ash  timber  which  grew  on  this 
land.  We  built  a  two  story  house  which  was  ready  for 
occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1880.  We  felt  thankful  to 
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our  Heavenly  Father  that  we  were  now  able  to  move 
near  the  church  and  the  friends  we  loved.  We  dedi¬ 
cated  our  commodious  new  house  to  His  service.  Here 
in  May  of  this  year,  our  youngest  son,  Walter,  was 
born,  our  family  now  consisted  of  father,  mother  and 
four  sons,  besides  hired  help  which  much  of  the  time 
included  one  young  man  to  help  me  and  a  young  woman 
to  help  wife.  The  first  fall  after  moving,  I  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  nice  shed  and  at  threshingtime  covered  it  with 
straw  for  winter  quarters  or  barn  for  our  two  horses, 
harness,  farm  tools,  and  built  a  crib  and  filled  it  with 
corn.  A  stack  of  hay  had  been  put  up  near  by.  My 
wife  had  gone  with  the  two  younger  boys  to  visit  a 
neighbor.  I  had  been  using  the  two  horses  with  a  set 
of  new  harness  on  them  in  the  clearing,  and  had 
brought  them  home  to  this  straw  barn  and  tied  them 
securely  to  posts  and  gone  back  with  the  two  older  boys 
who  were  now  about  six  and  eight  years  of  age.  They 
had  watched  me  using  matches  to  light  fires  and  burn 
brush.  Unnoticed  by  me  they  had  gone  to  the  house, 
found  some  matches,  and  about  forty  feet  from  the 
straw  barn  they  set  fire  to  some  straw  on  the  ground. 
The  wind  soon  carried  the  blaze  to  the  big  straw-barn 
and  all  was  soon  in  flames.  The  children  screamed  and 
tried  to  get  the  horses  out  and  I  ran  to  save  the  boys 
first.  Then  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  horses  for  fire 
was  all  over  them.  They  surged  and  rolled  trying  to 
get  loose  which  one  finally  did,  but  the  other,  a  fine 
young  horse,  could  not  get  out.  But  the  first  was  in 
such  suffering  we  had  to  shoot  him.  Our  hay  and 
corn  also  burned.  All  was  a  tragedy  hard  to  bear,  but 
to  console  my  wife  who  was  deeply  grieved,  I  said  we 
surely  should  be  thankful  it  was  no  worse.  Our  boys 
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were  safe,  thank  God,  when  they  had  been  in  such  real 
danger.  We  soon  found  we  had  many  good  neighbors 
and  friends  who  shared  in  our  sorrow  and  were  willing 
to  help  us.  By  their  generous  aid  we  soon  secured 
another  team  and  built  a  small  barn  before  another 
winter  which  was  enlarged  in  later  years,  to  the  size 
it  stands  today.  I  am  writing  this  not  to  praise  or 
exalt  self  but  to  impress  my  children  and  others  who 
in  the  future  may  read  these  sketches,  that  when  losses 
come,  and  when  we  may  be  sorely  tried  and  tested,  not 
to  give  up  but  to  remember  that  help  is  to  be  found 
with  One  who  is  mighty  and  able  to  save,  and  to  pros¬ 
per  and  to  bless.  Then  buckle  on  the  armour  and  try 
again.  How  encouraging  is  the  old  adage  “If  at  first 
you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again”? 

I  will  now  describe  one  other  notable  event  of  this 
period  in  our  lives.  The  first  crude  beginning  of  the 
invention  of  the  telephone  according  to  the  report  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  of 
1924,  which  as  I  write  lies  before  me,  was  in  1875. 
And  the  first  complete  sentence  transmitted  by  tele¬ 
phone  was  from  Boston  to  Cambridge,  two  miles  by 
overhead  line  in  1876.  The  first  conversation  by  over¬ 
head  copper  wire  from  Boston  to  New  York,  two  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-five  miles,  was  in  1884.  I  think  it  was  in 
this  latter  year  that  we  had  our  first  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  telephone.  Our  little  local  company  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  neighbor  men  and  their  families,  two  of 
them  only  one-fourth  mile  apart  and  the  other  two 
from  one-half  mile  to  one  mile.  Our  equipment  was 
of  the  crudest  and  simplest  kind.  We  had  four  wooden 
boxes  about  four  inches  square  with  dry  tanned 
ground-hog  hide  stretched  over  the  face  of  the  box 
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with  a  small  awl  hole  in  the  center  for  the  entrance  of 
the  wire  which  was  fastened  to  a  metal  button  on  the 
front  side.  This  box  was  both  our  receiver  and  speak¬ 
ing  tube.  This  box  was  fastened  on  the  inside  wall  of 
our  house,  the  wire  coming  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  building.  Poles  were  set  and  the  telephone 
wire  was  stretched  (or  tried  to  be)  to  the  neighbor’s 
house.  The  telephone  was  now  ready  for  business,  and 
it  surely  was  much  enjoyed.  We  could  talk  and  laugh 
and  sing  to  one  another  at  a  lively  rate  and  no  fees  to 
pay.  The  line  from  our  house  to  our  near  neighbor 
passed  between  a  very  large  poplar  and  an  oak  tree 
about  fifteen  feet  apart,  but  not  fastened  to  either. 
The  trees  were  about  one  hundred  yards  from  our 
house.  I  was  at  work  with  a  steel  hoe  in  the  strawberry 
patch,  and  hearing  thunder,  I  turned  to  look  and  just  at 
that  instant,  the  poplar  and  oak  trees  were  both  struck 
by  lightning  and  both  badly  torn  to  pieces.  Fearing 
that  our  milch  cows  which  but  a  short  time  before,  I 
had  seen  close  to  these  trees,  had  been  killed,  I  ran 
down  to  see  but  found  them  all  alive,  though  badly 
frightened.  But  my  telephone  wire  was  gone  and 
looking  down  I  saw  the  grass  and  leaves  burning  and 
a  white  streak  of  ashes  which  I  followed  to  the  house 
to  find  that  my  wife  had  been  shocked,  though  not 
seriously  hurt,  and  our  phone-box  on  the  floor  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  rain-water  barrel  which  was 
near  where  the  wire  entered  the  wall  of  the  building 
and  connected  by  a  metal  down-spout  was  badly  splin¬ 
tered,  the  current  having  passed  from  the  wire  across 
to  the  spout  and  thence  to  the  ground. 

A  few  days  later,  during  a  thunder  storm,  the  other 
end  of  our  telephone  system,  the  line  between  our  other 
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two  neighbors  was  also  struck  by  lightning  and  some 
damage  done,  all  because  of  careless  construction  in 
neglecting  to  provide  lightning  arrestors,  which  as  wise 
philosophers  we  should  have  known  were  needed  to 
convey  the  electrical  charge  to  the  ground.  At  this 
time  according  to  the  report  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  in  the  Bell  Telephone  System  there  are 
15,906,550  stations,  sending,  yes  safely  sending  their 
mystery  messages  all  over  the  known  world. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Educating  the  Bovs.  Testing  Experiences  in 

Business  Competition.  Spiritual  Rewards. 

The  proper  training  and  education  of  our  four  boys 
became  a  matter  of  much  concern  to  their  parents,  at 
this  time,  both  in  the  home  life  and  at  school,  as  they 
grew  old  enough  to  attend  the  public  school.  The  time 
had  arrived  when  pupils  to  make  the.  best  grades  must 
be  kept  in  school  from  five  to  nine  months.  This  meant 
much  expense  for  clothes,  books,  and  tuition,  and  later 
when  leaving  home  for  the  Academy,  State  Normal,  or 
College,  board  also  was  to  be  provided.  To  meet  these 
expenses,  1  saw  I  must  get  some  additional  business  to 
supplement  the  income  from  our  small  farm.  My  own 
experience  had  taught  me  the  value  of  insurance 
against  fire,  lightning  and  wind-storm,  so  I  applied  for 
an  agency  in  the  Continental  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  which  was  gladly  accepted,  and  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  assigned  all  of  Parke  County  as  my  territory 
for  work,  and  was  supplied  with  books,  blanks  and 
literature  and  an  experienced  man  to  drill  me  for  a  day 
or  two.  I  began  the  work  in  18S4.  Considerable 
competition  was  developing  among  the  agencies  of  the 
different  insurance  companies,  and  like  any  other  com¬ 
petitive  business,  there  were  temptations  sometimes  to 
take  unfair  advantage  of  another  agent.  This  may 
occur  at  times  unintentionally.  I  had  branded  my 
agency  with  the  old  adage,  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy” 
and  was  trying  to  practice  it  and  the  golden  rule,  “Do 
unto  all  men  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
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you.”  One  day  at  the  county-scat  an  agent  of  another 
company  in  rather  a  passionate  way  accused  me  of 
having  wronged  him.  While  I  tried  to  explain  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  doing  it,  he  left  me  showing 
he  was  not  satisfied.  Soon  after  this  being  Quarterly 
Meeting  Superintendent  of  Evangelistic  work,  I  had 
assisted  in  securing  two  evangelists  to  lead  in  a  meeting 
at  Coloma,  and  as  the  sessions  progressed  from  day  to 
day,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Pentecostal  power  seemed  to 
fall  on  the  large  congregation,  and  many  were  under 
conviction  for  sins  committed  and  were  inquiring  what 
to  do.  The  answer  seemed  to  be  “repent  and  confess.” 
Many  confessions  were  made  publicly,  some  of  which 
no  doubt  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  make  in  secret 
to  God  alone.  I  may  remark  here  that  the  enemy  of 
all  good  is  a  cunning  devil  and  when  he  cannot  hold 
people  back  from  a  good  work,  he  tries  to  push  them 
ahead  of  the  Divine  Guide.  Well,  I  saw  by  the  light  of 
the  Ploly  Spirit  that  T  had  a  work  to  do,  not  in  the 
meeting  but  at  Rockville  four  miles  away.  I  must  go 
and  be  reconciled  to  my  brother,  the  Insurance  Agent, 
and  then  come  and  offer  my  gift.  I  think  this  is  the 
hardest  and  most  humbling  for  a  professed  Christian 
to  do,  but  Jesus  says  it  must  be  done.  As  we  went 
home  from  meeting,  I  told  my  dear  companion  my  con¬ 
viction  and  requested  that  after  dinner  she  would  go 
with  me  to  the  confessional,  to  which  she  readily  con¬ 
sented.  We  did  not  delay  going  and  were  not  fearful 
because  our  Guide  was  going  before  preparing  the  way. 
When  we  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  residence  of  the 
agent,  it  was  immediately  opened  and  we  were  courte¬ 
ously  received.  The  man  was  just  recovering  from  a 
spell  of  sickness.  I  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  the 
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object  of  our  visit,  stating  that  I  had  become  convinced 
that  however  unintentionally  it  may  have  been,  I  had 
actually  done  him  a  wrong,  and  I  had  come  to  ask  his 
forgiveness.  I  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words  than 
he  said  “You  have  it.”  And  after  some  good  advice 
from  my  wife,  we  shook  hands  and  parted  happy,  and 
were  soon  on  our  way  home.  I  believe  it  much  more 
honorable  to  confess  our  faults  to  one  another  than 
to  proclaim  our  virtues.  And  there  seems  to  be  a 
woe  pronounced  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you. 
(Scripture). 


CHAPTER  IX 


More  Extensive  Church  Work.  Early  Days 

of  Prohibition. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  we  were  regular 
attends  at  Western  Yearly  Meeting,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  our  interest  in  the  business  and  spiritual  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  church,  secondarily  because  our  relatives, 
especially  my  wife’s  people  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Plainfield  and  were  glad  to  meet  and  entertain  us  at 
least  once  a  year.  In  1884,  I  became  even  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  and  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  traffic  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
felt  an  obligation  to  join  the  political  movement  headed 
by  Frances  E.  Willard,  the  great  orator,  writer  and 
un-crowned  queen  of  America,  and  W.  C.  T.  U.  leader, 
and  by  Ex-governor  St.  John  of  Kansas  who  had  so 
ably  led  the  Prohibition  movement  in  his  own  state. 
When  our  Yearly  Meeting  organized  a  department  of 
Temperance  and  Social  Purity,  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  a  few  years 
later  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  Prohibition  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Our  department  re¬ 
ceived  and  appropriation  of  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  a 
year  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  treasury.  This  was 
a  responsible  position  and  as  many  Friends  were 
not  yet  ready  for .  what  they  considered  too  radical 
a  movement,  our  committee  met  with  some  oppo¬ 
sition,  which  caused  us  more  earnestly  to  seek  Divine 
guidance,  which  was  marvelously  given.  As  the 
Executive  committee  requested  me  to  visit  the  monthly 
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meetings  it  gave  me  opportunity  to  attend  not  only 
to  the  business  of  our  organization,  but  also  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  meetings  for  worship  and  to  deliver  gospel 
messages  as  the  way  opened.  This  service  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time  I 
visited  most  of  the  sixteen  quarterly  meetings  in  West¬ 
ern  Yearly  Meeting.  To  some  of  them  I  went  re¬ 
peatedly,  also  to  some  monthly  meetings.  The  reports 
of  our  committee  at  Yearly  Meeting  sessions  won  favor 
and  gained  popular  approval,  thus  strengthening  the 
cause  of  Prohibition. 

I  suppose  there  comes  a  time  in  the  experience  of 
every  Christian  when  his  faith  is  sorely  tested  and 
tried.  This  occurred  to  me  in  the  early  nineties.  My 
friends  had  entrusted  me  with  offices  in  the  church, 
clerk  of  the  meeting,  Overseer,  Elder,  and  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Prohibition  and  Purity.  There  came  a  time 
when  my  name  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  Overseers 
and  Elders,  and  as  superintendent.  I  felt  humiliated  as 
I  did  not  know  the  reason  for  it.  So  I  went  into  a 
close  self-investigation  with  much  prayer,  and  one  day 
I  went  to  the  barn  and  in  the  hay-loft — sought  the  Lord 
with  tears  to  give  me  the  love  which  casts  out  all  fear. 
Such  a  sweet  peace  and  assurance  came  into  my  soul, 
as  I  had  never  experienced  so  fully  before,  and  soon 
after,  my  gift  in  the  ministry  was  acknowledged  by 
Coloma  monthly  meeting,  held  Third  month  14th,  1S95. 
This  was  endorsed  by  Bloomingdalc  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  in  Fifth  month  the  same 
year.  Mary  Outland  and  Martilia  Cox  were  recorded 
ministers  of  the  gospel  by  Coloma  monthly  meeting  at 
the  same  time.  Isaac  A.  Woodard,  Catherine  M.  Allen 
and  Exum  T.  Cox,  all  members  of  Coloma  meeting, 
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had  been  previously  recorded.  Also,  Stephen  Breed,  a 
minister  and  member  of  the  meeting  was  a  resident  in 
the  village.  So  that  at  this  time,  we  were  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  preachers,  but  no  doubt  by  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  we  soon  began  to  scatter  and  find  work  in 
other  parts  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  My  first  public 
service  was  in  a  visit  to  the  meetings  of  Bloomingdalc 
and  Vermilion  Quarterly  meetings.  Then  in  company 
with  my  wife  to  visit  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  and  some 
of  the  meetings  belonging  thereto,  which  we  did  on 
three  different  occasions.  The  first  was  in  1872  at  the 
setting  up  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Lawrence,  and  the 
second  some  years  later  when  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
held  in  the  town  hall  of  the  city  of  Wichita,  October 
8  to  14,  1897.  At  the  close  of  the  first  Yearly  Meeting, 
we  attended  Hesper  meeting.  Then  in  company  with 
brother  and  sister  Enoch  and  Edith  Pearson,  travelling 
in  a  covered  wagon,  we  left  Hesper  and  Eudora  and 
crossed  the  Kaw  river  on  a  ferry  boat.  A  large  rope 
and  pulley-device  was  used  to  push  the  boat  along,  in 
connection  with  poles.  Passing  Tonganoxi  in  the  hills 
we  arrived  at  the  farm  of  our  brother-in-law,  Moses 
B.  Harvey,  living  a  few  miles  west  of  Leavenworth 
City,  Kansas.  After  enjoying  their  hospitality  a  few 
days,  and  attending  the  Friends  meeting  in  the  city,  at 
which  the  venerable  Wm.  G.  Coffin  was  a  prominent 
member,  and  serving  as  head  of  the  meeting,  we  re¬ 
turned  with  Brother  and  Sister  Pearson  to  Lawrence. 
Parting  with  our  dear  friends  there  we  came  by  rail  to 
our  home  in  Indiana. 

Coloma  monthly  meeting  held  Ninth  month  9th, 
1897,  again  liberated  us  and  gave  us  approved  creden¬ 
tials  to  attend  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  and  some  of  the 
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meetings  belonging  to  it.  The  following  minute  signed 
by  the  clerk  shows  we  were  favored  to  attend  to  this 
service  acceptably : 

To  Coloma  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Indiana: 

Solomon  B.  Woodard  a  minister  and  Mary  S. 
Woodard  an  elder,  acceptably  attended  this  meeting. 
Their  Services  were  in  truth  and  to  our  satisfaction. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  Tenth  month  8- 14th,  1897. 

Edmund  Stanley,  Clerk. 

At  the  close  of  Yearly  Meeting  we  accompanied  our 
cousin,  Isaac  A.  Woodard  and  wife  to  their  home  in 
Haviland  in  southern  Kansas,  stopping  for  the  night 
in  the  city  of  Hutchinson  where  we  attended  some 
meetings  of  the  Salvation  Army,  both  on  the  street 
and  at  their  headquarters.  We  were  inspired  by  their 
zeal  and  consecration.  On  arriving  at  Haviland,  a 
strong  west  wind  was  blowing  and  on  stepping  out  of 
the  train,  my  hat  blew  off,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  it, 
I  started  after  it  and  to  the  great  merriment  of  the 
crowd  showed  that  a  preacher  could  run  at  a  lively 
rate  when  in  danger  of  losing  his  hat.  The  hat  was 
recovered  after  an  exciting  chase.  After  visiting 
Brother  Stanton  F.  Woodard  and  family  and  Cousin 
Isaac  A.  and  family  a  few  days,  we  attended  Friends 
meeting  in  Haviland,  held  in  the  academy  building,  as 
their  sod-meeting-house  had  become  untenable  for 
meeting  purposes.  Then  we  returned  home. 
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CHAPTER  X 


Family  Marriages 

Our  son,  Otis  Corwin,  and  Ella  Beeson  were  mar¬ 
ried  November  24th,  189S  and  made  their  home  with 
us  for  a  'few  months,  while  a  house  for  their  future 
home  was  being  built,  on  a  small  tract  of  land  recently 
purchased  and  adjoining  our  farm.  Everet  Reisinger, 
a  fine  young  carpenter  of  Indianapolis  who  had 
recently  married  our  niece,  Deborah  Harvey,  daughter 
of  Moses  and  Martha  Harvey,  was  employed  to  help  in 
building  the  house.  We  invited  them  to  make  their 
home  with  us,  while  this  work  was  going  on  which  in¬ 
vitation  they  gladly  accepted.  Thus  the  size  of  our 
family  was  increased,  also  our  responsibility.  But  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
as  this  association  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing  to  us,  for 
in  addition  to  our  happy  and  devotional  home  life,  a 
powerful  religious  revival  was  being  held  at  the  Friends 
church  in  Coloma,  which  we  all  attended  and  in  which 
we  became  much  interested  and  greatly  blessed.  One 
little  incident  which  occurred  during  this  meeting  in 
which  the  writer  had  an  humble  part,  I  mention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lesson,  viz:  to  trust  God  and  attend  to 
“first  things  first.”  I  had  been  to  Rockville,  our  county- 
seat,  to  the  bank  and  in  making  change  had  left  a  five 
dollar  bill  at  the  window  of  the  bank,  and  did  not  miss 
the  money  until  I  reached  home.  It  was  then  time  to 
go  to  meeting  but  my  folks  urged  me  to  go  back  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  bank  after  the  money,  as  it  was  near  Christ¬ 
mas  and  the  five  dollars  looked  big  to  them.  “No,” 
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I  said,  ‘‘first  things  first.  I  am  going  to  meeting,  if  the 
Lord  wants  me  to  have  the  money,  I  will  get  it.  We 
went  to  meeting  and  had  good  service  and  on  coming 
home  I  was  again  urged  to  go  after  my  money.  I  re¬ 
plied,  “My  horse  is  hungry,  and  so  are  we.  After  din¬ 
ner  I  will  go  after  the  money.”  So  I  went  and  found 
that  an  honest  clerk  had  discovered  the  bill  and  had 
taken  care  of  it  for  me.  Mrs.  Reisinger  was  so  won¬ 
derfully  impressed  with  this  incident  and  the  lessons 
of  trust  learned  in  the  meetings,  that  recently  she  in  a 
letter  written  from  her  home  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  says  she  has  used  the  story  in  her  Sabbath 
school  and  mission  work,  a  number  of  times,  to  show 
that  if  we  attend  to  “first  things  first,”  and  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  all  things 
necessary  will  be  added.  Some  people  may  count  this 
a  small  thing  and  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  but  we 
are  told  if  we  are  unfaithful  in  the  little,  God  will  not 
trust  us  with  true  riches. 

Among  the  many  rich  blessings  which  came  to  us 
in  revival  meetings  at  Coloma,  none  I  think  made  more 
lasting  impressions  for  good  on  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  favored  to  attend,  than  the  meetings  led  by  Hannah 
Pratt  Jessup,  a  very  efficient  minister,  at  that  time  re¬ 
siding  near  Indianapolis,  but  more  recently  at  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas.  Being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
burden  of  her  ministry  was  to  lead  Christians  weak  in 
faith,  to  the  practical  experience  of  perfect  love  which 
casts  out  all  fear.  In  the  series  of  meetings  Hannah 
Pratt  Jessup  preached  what  she  called  a  wash-day  ser¬ 
mon,  in  which  all  the  impurity  of  the  flesh,  spirit,  and 
mind  was  to  be  cleansed  or  eliminated  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  through  faith  of  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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She  said  Christians  should  be  examples  of  cleanliness 
in  body  even  to  keeping  their  finger  nails  trimmed. 
Some  mirth  was  manifest  in  the  meeting  when  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  raised  his  hand  showing  quite  a  black- 
streak  under  the  untrimmed  nails.  Among  others  who 
were  blessed  in  taking  the  step  of  entire  sanctification 
was  my  dear  companion  whose  testimony  was  clear,  and 
faithfully  maintained  until  the  day  of  her  death,  which 
occurred  January  16th,  1913. 

Our  oldest  son  who  had  recently  graduated  from  the 
Physio-Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  was  married  to 
Inez  Davis  of  that  city,  October  3rd,  1900,  and  soon 
after  their  marriage  located  in  Bloomingdale,  where 
the  Doctor  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for 
eighteen  years,  moving  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  employed  by  the  Government. 

Our  son,  Stanley  Pumphrey,  also  graduated  from 
the  Physio-Medical  College  and  in  November  of  1902 
was  married  to  Adele  Feree.  He  opened  an  office  in 
the  Newton-Claypool  building  on  North  Penn.  St., 
and  was  quite  successful  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for 
a  few  years.  Then  being  offered  what  he  considered 
more  profitable  business  with  less  exposure,  he  accepted 
a  position  which  called  for  his  removal  first  to  Chicago, 
then  to  New  York  City,  where  at  this  writing  he  is 
located.  We  desired  that  at  least  one  of  our  sons  would 
be  inclined  to  be  a  good  practical  dirt-farmer,  but  the 
size  of  our  farm  which  was  limited  to  about  sixty 
acres  would  not  permit  the  proper  rotation  of  crops. 
We  had  two  good  orchards  bearing  a  large  amount  of 
choice  fruits  but  this  income  was  not  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  two  families,  so  with  our  consent,  Otis  C.  after 
passing  a  civil  service  examination  accepted  employ- 
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ment  from  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  as  rural 
mail  clerk.  After  serving  in  the  mail  service  for  a 
number  of  years  he  resigned  and  moved  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  took  a  position  in  Pord  s  auto  factory,  where 
at  this  writing  (1925)  he  and  his  wife  and  family  of 
five  children  are  located. 

Our  youngest  son,  Walter  C.,  after  marriage  was 
located  in  Rockville  first  in  partnership  with  his  father 
in  insurance  business.  Then  by  himself,  adding  real 
estate  for  a  few  years.  After  the  United  States  entered 
the  world  war,  he  responded  to  a  call  from  the 
Y.  ]\1.  C.  A.  to  do  humanitarian  work  in  France,  and 
moved  his  family  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  then  crossed 
the  ocean  to  France,  where  with  others  he  met  many 
dangers,  while  caring  for  the  wounded  and  helping  the 
needy.  Soon  after  returning  to  Washington,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  in  a  rubber  factory  at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  and  moved  his  family  to  that  city.  After  a  few 
years  in  that  business  he  took  his  family  to  Richmond, 
Mass.,  where  the  writer  is  now'  at  their  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  making  his  home  with  them.  I  include  this  history 
of  our  family,  to  show  why  w*e  have  become  so  scat¬ 
tered,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  it  has  appeared  to 
be  a  matter  of  necessity.  If  we  are  prayerfully  seek¬ 
ing  to  know  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  wre  can 
be  content  to  serve  Him  wherever  we  are. 

While  I  consider  the  business  of  intelligent  farm¬ 
ing  a  noble  calling,  and  tilling  the  soil  and  cultivating 
fruits,  flow’ers  and  vegetables  not  only  one  of  the  most 
honorable  occupations,  but  one  of  necessity  for  national 
life,  yet  only  a  limited  number  of  the  human  family  can 
be  farmers.  The  prosperity  of  society  financially, 
morally  and  religiously  depends  upon  a  variety  of  pro- 
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fessions,  all  working  in  harmony  for  the  good  of  the 
race  and  the  glory  of  God.  And  whatever  our  voca¬ 
tion,  we  should  let  our  light  so  shine  that  others  seeing 
our  good  works  may  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven.  As 
an  aid  to  successful  living  congenial  church  associa¬ 
tions  are  important,  but  home-life  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant.  If  our  religion  does  not  shine  in  a  vital  way  in 
the  home  it  will  he  of  little  service  anywhere  else.  If 
our  faith  is  weak,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  influenced 
by  environment  and  of  being  overcome  by  forces  of 
evil  and  lose  our  influence  for  •  the  higher  standards 
of  life. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Important  Trips.  World's  Fair,  1893. 

Visit  to  North  Carolina. 

The  World’s  Exposition  at  Chicago  was  in  1893, 
and  since  that  city  was  only  a  short  distance  from  our 
home  in  Indiana,  and  being  offered  choice  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  a  new  hotel  in  Blue  Island,  a  suburb  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  reasonable  rates  by  William  Wooten  and 
family,  in  company  with  a  number  of  our  friends,  my¬ 
self  and  wife  and  two  younger  sons  went  by  rail  to 
St.  Joseph  on  Lake  Michigan  where  we  boarded  a 
steamship,  the  Chicora,  to  cross  the  lake  to  Chicago. 
While  out  of  sight  of  land,  a  storm  with  much  thunder 
and  lightning,  struck  us,  and  the  waves  rolled  high. 
The  boat  was  heavily  loaded  with  passengers  and  there 
was  a  time  of  real  danger.  Some  were  almost  sick  with 
fright,  but  with  thankful  hearts  we  were  all  safely 
landed  in  due  time  at  the  city  wharf,  where  boarding 
the  cars  we  were  soon  enjoying  the  company  of  Chris¬ 
tian  brothers  and  sisters  in  social  and  spiritual  asso¬ 
ciations  at  the  home  of  Brother  Wooten  and  family. 
One  large  room  had  been  fitted  up  with  seats,  piano, 
and  other  furnishings  for  holding  vesper  services,  and 
also  for  preaching,  and  for  prayer  meetings.  Our  pro¬ 
gram  was  sight-seeing  during  the  day  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  returning  at  evening  to  our  home  for  rest  and 
recuperation.  A  great  evangelistic  campaign  led  by 
that  man  of  God,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  was  in  full  force. 
Meetings  were  being  held  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
in  churches  and  in  theaters,  attended  by  multitudes  of 
people.  I  attended  one  of  these  meetings,  led  by  a  con- 
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verted  army  officer  who  preached  from  the  text, 
“Repent  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.”  He 
said  an  unrepentant  man  has  his  back  toward  God  and 
is  going  away  from  Him.  To  illustrate  the  point  he 
marched  across  the  stage,  but  hearing  a  voice  saying 
“halt”  he  stopped.  If  he  stops  and  listens  the  voice 
will  say  “Turn  about  face.”  If  he  obeys,  the  command 
is  “forward  march.”  Repentance  is  turning  and 
marching  with  face  toward  God. 

I  next  attended  a  big  meeting  in  a  theater  led  by 
an  able  orator,  on  the  unshakable  foundation  of  the 
Bible,  the  word  of  God.  His  text  was  “The  entrance 
of  thy  word  giveth  light.”  At  the  same  hour  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  Robert  G.  Ingersol,  the 
noted  infidel,  was  lecturing  before  a  large  audience  on 
“The  Mistakes  of  Moses.”  Thus  the  opposing  forces 
of  good  and  evil  were  in  evidence.  Near  the  close  of 
the  exposition,  we  were  favored  to  hear  Mr.  Moody 
and  his  consecrated  helpers  in  the  Baptist  tabernacle. 
As  leader  in  the  service  he  spoke  with  authority  yet 
with  dignity  and  humble  simplicity.  When  he  called 
on  any  one  for  service  that  one  responded  immediately. 
When  the  time  came  for  his  sermon,  he  announced  his 
theme  as  The  Repentant  Thief  on  the  Cross.  He  dwelt 
on  the  love  and  compassion  of  Christ  in  that  hour  of 
suffering,  and  on  the  atonement  for  sin,  that  sinners 
might  be  pardoned  and  saved.  As  he  preached  he 
seemed  to  survey  the  great  audience  with  a  clear 
spiritual  discernment.  Seeing  an  elderly  woman  giving 
way  to  drowsiness  like  three  of  the  chosen  disciples  of 
Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  kindly  and 
gently  rebuked  her  by  saying  that  perhaps  she  had  been 
compelled  to  work  so  hard  that  she  could  not  keep 
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awake  in  the  meeting.  Moody  was  so  much  like  Jesus 
that  his  big  tender  heart  was  drawn  out  in  compassion 
toward  all  kinds  of  human  suffering. 

In  1  Cor.  12:4,  we  read  “Now  there  are  diversities 
of  gifts  but  the  same  spirit.”  In  the  same  chapter  Paul 
speaks  of  nine  different  gifts  of  the  spirit  to  as  many 
persons.  The  seventh  by  number  of  these  gifts  is 
“discernings  of  spirits.”  I  sometimes  fear  that  because 
of  lack  of  faith  this  precious  gift  is  being  quenched  as 
out-of-date.  Moody  was  a  man  of  great  discernment 
and  faith  and  courage  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift. 

Having  felt  for  years  a  desire  to  visit  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel  some  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  North 
Carolina,  and  especially  the  families  and  meetings  in 
Wayne  county,  and  believing  the  time  had  come,  I  laid 
my  concern  before  friends  in  Coloma  monthly  meeting, 
Tenth  month  4th,  1901,  and  was  released  for  that  serv¬ 
ice.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  endorsed  my  Minute. 
And  as  an  excursion  from  Indianapolis  to  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  was  being  arranged  over  the  B.  and  O.  by  way  of 
Cincinnati,  a  low  rate  of  fare  being  granted  for  the 
round  trip,  I  in  company  with  Thomas  Vestal  of 
Coloma  joined  the  company  of  excursionists  about  the 
middle  of  December,  1901.  After  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  our  families,  we  bade  them  an  effectionate 
farewell  for  the  winter.  Crossing  the  Ohio  river  at 
Cincinnati  we  were  soon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt¬ 
works  on  the  Kanawha  river.  Then  the  mountains 
and  mountain  scenery  and  tunnels  were  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  us.  On  arriving  at  Lynchburg  we  changed 
cars  and  were  soon  on  our  way  to  Greensboro  which 
we  reached  next  day.  From  there  we  went  to  Guilford 
College  where  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  cousin 
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Sarah  Woodard  Morris  and  son,  George  Loyola.  On 
the  21st,  Cousin  Sarah  took  me  fifteen  miles  south  to 
Center  monthly  meeting.  Lodged  at  Lindlcy  Hodgins 
and  the  next  day  attended  Sabbath  school  and  meeting 
for  worship,  both  small  on  account  of  lack  of  unity 
among  the  members  and  inclement  weather,  but  I  felt 
the  Lord’s  spirit  leading  me  in  the  plain  preaching  of 
the  Word.  My  cousin  returned  home.  The  next  day 
I  visited  two  widows  over  eighty  years  of  age  and  on 
the  22nd  in  company  with  Isaac  Stanley  visited  two 
other  aged  widows  and  one  old  man  for  their  help  and 
encouragement.  I  also  visited  Sally  Perkins,  my 
father’s  neice,  who  was  glad  to  see  me.  At  William 
Hockett’s  home  near  Center  I  saw  some  bee-hives 
which  they  claimed  had  been  kept  in  the  family  in  an 
unbroken  line,  since  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  On 
sampling  some  of  the  honey,  I  thought  they  were  still 
making  good.  On  the  25th,  Hymenius  Hockett  took 
me  in  his  buggy  to  see  Sarah  Perkins  Hockett,  another 
relative,  and  then  to  Providence  meeting  where  the 
school  children  came  in  a  body  with  their  teacher, 
and  I  had  good  service.  Then  I  went  home  with  Prof. 
White  for  dinner.  After  a  good  night’s  rest  at  Thomas 
Lindley’s  I  boarded  a  train  at  Climax  for  Greensboro 
and  visited  Rachel  Pike,  a  cousin,  where  I  enjoyed  a 
good  dinner  of  sweet  potatoes  and  possum.  Then  went 
by  train  to  Cousin  Sarah  Morris’  home  near  Guilford 
College.  December  28th  in  company  with  Cousin  Sarah 
attended  monthly  meeting  at  New  Garden  where  I  had 
good  service  and  received  a  very  general  approval  of 
my  message,  and  much  encouragement  from  many 
friends  in  the  prosecution  of  my  visit  to  Wayne  county. 
President  L.  L.  Hobbs,  Prof.  White  and  Rev.  Albert 
Peele  were  much  interested  in  the  service. 
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After  a  brief  survey  of  the  college  buildings  and 
having  taken  lunch  in  Memorial  Ilall  with  Prof.  White, 

I  took  the  train  for  High  Point  and  lodged  with  Rufus 
P.  King  and  family  for  the  night.  I  was  glad  to  have 
Rufus  P.  King,  an  old  acquaintance  and  minister,  go 
with  me  to  Sabbath  school  and  meeting,  next  day.  He 
not  only  introduced  me  but  was  most  helpful  in  the 
service  directing  our  messages  mostly  to  the  children 
and  young  people  who  formed  most  of  the  meeting. 
The  pastor  of  the  meeting,  Eli  Reece,  took  me  to  his 
home  for  dinner  and  as  it  rained,  I  accepted  their  hos¬ 
pitality  and  lodged  there  that  night.  The  next  day  at 
the  request  of  Brother  Reece  I  went  with  him  to  visit 
the  colored  high  school,  one  mile  out  of  town,  where 
we  were  cordially  received  by  the  president  and  faculty, 
and  were  shown  through  the  buildings.  After  hearing 
some  of  the  classes  recite,  we  bade  them  God-speed  and 
good-bye,  and  I  returned  to  Greensboro.  On  January 
2nd  I  took  train  for  Goldsboro,  Wayne  County,  where 
my  father  spent  his  early  life  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  where  many  of  our  relatives  still  reside. 
Having  been  recommended  by  friends  at  High  Point 
and  Guilford  College  to  John  S.  Moore,  evangelistic 
superintendent,  I  found  him  waiting  to  take  me  to  his 
home  six  miles  south,  where  I  was  welcomed  and  in¬ 
vited  by  all  of  the  family  to  make  their  home  head¬ 
quarters,  during  my  stay.  The  family  consisted  of 
John  S.  and  Luelma  Moore,  their  two  boys  and  little 
girl,  Frances  Willard  Moore.  A  comfortable  room  and 
bed  were  provided  and  an  open  fire-place  with  pine 
wood  for  light  and  heat,  and  fish  and  sweet  potatoes 
and  ripe  grapes  and  huckleberry  pie,  all  of  which  were 
surely  enjoyed.  On  the  3rd  I  visited  four  families. 
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My  plan  was  to  take  my  Bible  and  in  company  with  a 
friend  as  guide,  who,  as  they  called  it,  “carried”  me  to 
the  homes.  I  would  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  have 
vocal  prayer  and  testimony  and  endeavor  to  give  such 
admonition  and  advice  as  seemed  called  for.  Brother 
George  W.  Price  was  my  guide  today  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Price  took  good  care  of  me  for  several  days  and  nights 
in  their  comfortable  home,  while  we  visited  families  in 
the  neighborhood  in  the  day  time.  On  the  third, 
Brother  and  Sister  Moore  took  me  to  Neuse  prepara¬ 
tive  meeting  of  Ministry  and  Oversight.  The  meeting 
was  small  but  it  was  a  favored  time.  Friends  were 
kind  and  attentive  to  the  service.  The  next  Saturday 
1  attended  Neuse  monthly  meeting,  my  father’s  old 
meeting.  The  meeting  decided  to  make  some  changes 
and  repairs  on  the  house,  and  feeling  an  interest  that 
this  might  be  done  I  gave  them  a  small  contribution. 
After  lodging  at  Isaac  Cox’s  for  the  night,  I  attended 
Bible  school  and  meeting  for  worship  on  the  next  day, 
and  was  favored  to  preach  from  the  text  “And  a  young 
lion  roared  upon  him,”  Judges  14:5.  In  the  sixth  verse 
it  reads  “the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon 
him”  (Sampson)  and  he  rent  the  lion  as  he  would  rend 
a  kid.”  In  my  discourse  I  stated  that  satan  sometimes 
makes  his  attacks  on  us  suddenly  like  a  roaring  lion. 
Illustration — A  woman  hanging  out  a  big  washing, 
when  suddenly  the  line  breaks  and  the  clothes  fall  into 
the  dirt.  Temptation  to  swear  or  get  angry  comes  as 
suddenly.  After  meeting  a  young  woman  said  “who 
told  that  preacher  about  my  clothes-line  breaking?” 
After  visiting  some  other  families  I  went  to  sec  Jesse 
Hollowell,  greatly  afflicted  with  cancer,  and  my  sym¬ 
pathy  and  prayer  for  him  seemed  to  be  very  much 
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appreciated.  I  exhorted  him  to  cast  all  his  care  upon 
God  who  cares  for  His  children.  Then  Paris  Lan¬ 
caster,  head  of  Xeuse  meeting,  took  me  in  his  buggy 
to  John  W.  and  Abbie  Hollowell's  where  I  met  a  large 
number  of  young  people  and  we  had  a  good  social  time 
together.  After  which  I  was  carried  (as  they  call  it) 
to  Goldsboro,  eight  miles  away.  There  letters  from 
my  dear  wife  and  son,  Walter,  waited  me.  I  was  very 
glad  for  the  cheering  news  that  all  went  well  at  home. 
Then  I  was  taken  eighteen  miles  in  an  open  buggy, 
meeting  a  cold  wind,  to  William  Jeannette’s  where  I 
met  a  warm  reception  both  for  my  physical  comfort 
and  my  spiritual  encouragement.  January  7th,  visited 
families.  Found  spiritual  life  quite  low  in  one  family 
out  of  unity  with  the  church,  who  had  ceased  to  attend 
meeting.  In  this  interview  I  prayed  and  spoke  the 
truth  in  love.  On  the  8th  visited  Aunt  Mary  Cox  and 
her  son  and  had  a  refreshing  time;  she  is  surely  a  true 
and  devout  mother  in  Israel.  Attended  meeting  at 
Bethany  Fourth  day  the  8th,  and  found  most  of  the 
members  and  some  others  of  the  vicinity  at  the  meeting. 
Was  favored  in  gospel  teaching.  By  invitation  went  to 
Nathan  Cox’s  (a  blind  man)  for  dinner.  Gave  some 
advice  to  a  young  married  couple  at  Rose  Cox’s  home, 
a  widow,  her  son  being  the  groom.  On  the  9th  James 
Jeannette  took  me  Oakland  meeting  where  the  public 
school  was  adjourned  and  the  pupils,  about  sixty  of 
them,  came  to  meeting  in  a  body,  their  teachers  accom¬ 
panying  them.  We  had  a  good  service  in  song,  prayer 
and  testimony,  and  preaching.  I  felt  much  encouraged. 
Lodged  for  the  night  with  William  Grantham  and 
family.  January  19th.  Visited  families  with  J.  Z. 
Hines  as  companion,  who  took  me  to  his  home  for  the 
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night.  A  large  number  of  his  neighbors  came  in  and 
we  had  a  favored  meeting  that  night,  the  writer  speak¬ 
ing  from  the  text,  “Remember  now  thy  creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,”  Eccle.  12:1.  January  11th,  Wil¬ 
liam  Grantham  took  me  ten  miles  northeast  to  Nahunta 
monthly  meeting,  where  about  forty  members  came  to¬ 
gether,  feeling  there  was  a  lack  of  unity  and  love.  I 
felt  moved  to  speak  plainly  on  individual  responsibility 
both  in  the  monthly  meeting  and  also  in  the  meeting  for 
ministry  and  oversight  which  met  at  the  rise  of  the 
other  meeting.  Then  went  to  Leonard  Edgerton’s  for 
lodging.  On  Sabbath  morning,  the  12th,  Henry  Edger- 
ton  took  me  to  Xahunta  Sabbath  school  and  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  teach  a  large  class  of  young  men  and  women. 
Later,  to  address  the  school  of  about  seventy-five  in 
number.  A  large  meeting  followed  at  eleven  o’clock,  in 
which  there  was  much  spiritual  power  and  I  felt  liberty 
in  giving  the  message.  Then  visited  the  pastor,  Louisa 
Briggs  and  family.  On  the  14th,  in  company  with 
Nathan  Edgerton  near  Fremont  went  to  hunt  the  site 
where  the  old  Contentnea  meeting  house  stood,  in 
which  our  fathers  and  mothers  and  grand-fathers  and 
grand-mothers  worshiped  and  the  grave-yard  where 
they  were  buried,  including  my  grand-father,  Isaac 
Woodard.  We  found  the  place  where  the  meeting 
house-  has  stood  and  the  grave-yard  in  a  grove  of  trees 
and  thick  underbrush,  in  a  field  about  four  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Fremont.  Dimensions  about  sixty  by  eighty 
feet  enclosed  by  a  plank  fence.  No  grave-stones  to  be 
seen,  although  my  friend  said  there  were  about  seventy- 
five  persons  buried  there.  I  then  went  through  Pike- 
ville  to  Barney  Perkins,  a  minister,  and  where  Need¬ 
ham  Perkins,  another  minister  was  born  and  preached 
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the  gospel  in  North  Carolina  and  Indiana,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  January  15th,  visited  families.  One 
lady  afflcted  with  tuberculosis.  Attended  mid-week 
meeting  at  Nahunta  which  was  quite  small,  only  twelve 
persons  present.  Went  home  with  my  kind  friends, 
George  Bridges  and  wife,  and  spent  two  days  visiting 
families.  On  the  17th  attended  monthly  meeting  at 
Woodland  where  on  the  next  day  I  attended  Sabbath 
school  and  meeting  for  worship.  Some  Friends  at  this 
meeting  being  unsettled  as  to  the  meaning  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  I  felt  it  right  to  speak  from  Isa.  35:8.  “And 
highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called 
The  way  of  holiness ;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over 
it;  but  it  shall  be  for  those:  the  wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  shall  not  err  therein.”  As  an  illustration,  I  said 
you  have  a  highway  running  by  this  place  to  the  city 
of  Goldsboro  and  a  number  of  paths  and  roads  leading 
into  this  cast  up  highway.  The  traveller  may  meet 
with  obstructions,  some  mud-holes,  kind  of  up  and 
down  experience,  but  if  he  keeps  on  in  the  highway, 
he  finds  a  way,  a  clear  smooth  way  into  the  city.  A 
delightsome  road  to  travel  in.  This  is  a  definite  ex¬ 
perience  of  deliverance  from  fear  and  other  troubles 
along  the  way. 

On  the  21st,  by  invitation,  I  visited  the  graded 
school  at  W  oodland,  taught  by  Newton  Farlow  and 
Miss  Moore,  and  addressed  the  students  at  the  close 
of  school  on  our  possibilities  and  limitations.  On  the 
22nd,  in  company  with  J.  S.  Moore  I  attended  an  ap¬ 
pointment  at  Union  Academy,  eight  miles  southwest, 
had  a  good  inspiring  meeting  both  morning  and  night. 
On  the  23rd  and  24th,  visited  eleven  families,  and 
traveled  nine  miles  to  W'oodland  and  passed  the  night 
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with  J.  S.  Moore  and  family.  On  the  24th  I  went 
with  Brother  Moore  via  Goldsboro  to  Nahunta  to 
Quarterly  meeting.  Met  Dr.  E.  T.  Pritchard  and  David 
Sampson  and  Rufus  King,  all  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
I  was  glad  to  greet  them.  Attended  Quarterly  Meeting 
on  M.  and  O.  on  Sixthday  and  Quarterly  meeting  on 
Seventhday,  giving  my  parting  or  farewell  message. 
I  spoke  of  the  kind  treatment  I  had  received  in  the 
meetings  and  in  all  of  my  sixty-five  family  visits.  I 
had  been  treated  to  Scuppenong  grapes  and  huckle¬ 
berry-pie  and  I  thought  about -the  best  sweet  potatoes 
on  earth,  and  could  ask  God  to  bless  abundantly  all  the 
dear  friends.  But  there  were  two  things  some  engaged 
in  on  which  I  could  not  ask  the  Lord's  blessing,  viz : 
the  extensive  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco,  and  the 
selling  of  grain  to  distillers.  Notwithstanding  this 
gentle  rebuke  my  message  to  the  meeting  seemed  to  be 
well  received  by  most  friends. 

On  Sabbath  morning  the  26th,  I  was  asked  to  con¬ 
duct  a  funeral  for  an  eighteen  year  old  girl,  at  Bethany, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Nahunta.  She  had  been  acci¬ 
dentally  killed  by  a  saw-log  rolling  over  her.  Being 
a  favorite  among  the  young  people,  her  sudden  death 
caused  great  sorrow.  A  few  days  before  this  sad 
accident,  I  had  visited  the  family  and  my  message  was 
mostly  directed  to  this  talented  young  girl  to  close  in 
without  delay  the  offered  terms  of  redeeming  love  and 
mercy.  After  the  funeral  I  came  back  to  Oakland  and 
attended  my  last  meeting  in  North  Carolina,  feeling 
great  peace  of  mind  and  thankfulness  to  my  Heavenly 
Father  for  his  preservation  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
his  leadership  and  guidance.  Lodging  for  the  night 
with  Wm.  Grantham  and  family,  he  took  me  next 
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morning  to  Princeton  where  I  boarded  the  train  for 
Greensboro  and  from  there  to  Guilford  to  Cousin  Sally 
Morris’  home.  On  the  28th,  parting  from  my  dear 
cousin  for  the  last. time  (she  has  since  passed  from 
works  to  reward)  I  started  for  home  by  way  of  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  But  failing  to  make  connection  at  this  place 
and  rather  than  wait  all  night  for  the  next  train,  I 
decided  it  was  my  opportunity  to  see  the  nation’s  capital 
and  took  a  train  ready  to  leave  for  that  city,  and 
reached  Washington  safely.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
a  serious  accident  occurred  to  the  train  west  from 
Lynchburg  over  the  B.  and  O.,  the  train  that  I  would 
have  been  on  if  I  had  gone  directly  home.  It  seemed 
a  providential  leading.  Employing  a  government  guide 
to  show  me  the  sights  in  Washington,  we  visited  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  the  Post  Office,  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 
the  White  House,  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  the  Capitol  Building  and 
grounds.  We  saw  the  spot  on  which  President  Gar¬ 
field  was  shot.  After  two  days  of  sight-seeing,  I  left 
for  home  and  arrived  after  about  two  months’  absence. 
I  was  most  thankful  to  meet  wife  and  children  all 
well  and  happy.  How  true  it  is  when  the  Lord  putteth 
forth  His  shepherd,  He  goeth  before,  preparing  the 
way. 

During  the  next  six  or  eight  years,  as  Quarterly 
meeting  superintendent  of  evangelistic  and  pastoral 
work,  I  frequently  visited  the  congregations  in  Bloom- 
ingdale  Quarterly  meeting, — Bloomingdale,  Marshall, 
Rush  Creek,  Tangier,  Kingman,  Coloma,  Providence 
(Vigo  County),  Benson  Chapel  (Sullivan  County).  The 
two  last  named  were  but  recently  organized  and  our 
committee  extended  what  encouragement  we  could  by 
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ministerial  help,  I  myself  serving  as  visiting  pastor  for 
one  year.  While  yearly  meeting  superintendent,  I 
visited  them  quite  often.  Our  dear  friends,  Calvin 
and  Ida  Campbell,  Cyrus  Stark  and  wife  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goodwin  of  Benson  Chapel  arc  to  be  commended 
for  their  generosity  in  free  entertainment  of  visiting 
friends.  May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  them  in  their 
declining  years.  A  new  meeting  house  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one  was  built  and  a  resident  pastor  employed 
and  much  good  service  performed. 


* 
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CHAPTER  XII 


New  Church  Building  at  Coloma.  Pastoral 
History.  Removal  to  Bloomingdale.  Death  of 
Companion.  Interesting  Reforms. 

The  old  meeting  house  of  the  sixties  at  Coloma, 
my  home  meeting,  being  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  church  and  Bible  school,  after  much  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  new  house  with  a  basement  for 
furnace,  rooms  for  Sunday  school  classes,  porches  and 
belfry,  stained  glass  windows,  circular  seats  for  main 
auditorium,  a  new  pulpit,  and  so  forth.  In  March, 
1904  the  following  building  committee  was  appointed : 
C.  F.  Morris,  J.  C.  Sanders,  Ezra  Cook,  S.  B.  Wood¬ 
ard,  Hattie  Shannon,  Cyrus  Jones,  T.  C.  Allen  and 
Mary  Cook.  Plans  and  specifications  were  adopted. 
Wilson  H.  Allen  and  company  employed  to  build  the 
well  arranged  house,  which  when  furnished  cost  three 
thousand  fl f ty  dollars,  all  of  which  amount  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  before  or  at  the  dedication  which  took  place 
January  Sth,  1905.  Thomas  C.  Brown,  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  Superintendent,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon 
and  there  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  of  singing  praises 
to  God.  An  organized  ladies’  aid  society  did  great  serv¬ 
ice  in  carpeting  and  furnishing  the  house. 

Since  the  pastoral  system  was  adopted  by  the 
Friends  church,  Jehu  Reagan,  A.  F.  Mitchell,  Ella 
Coffin,  and  Flora  Holliday  have  been  visiting  pastors. 
Cyrus  Jones,  the  first  resident  pastor  served  the  meet¬ 
ing  four  years.  After  his  death,  Elizabeth  Murphy  and 
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David  Commons  were  pastors,  the  meeting  provided 
the  latter  with  a  commodious  parsonage. 

The  enrolled  membership  in  1906  was  274,  of  these 
thirty-four  were  non-resident.  During  the  next  few 
years,  this  number  was  considerably  decreased  by  death 
and  removal.  The  heritage  of  a  fine  church  building 
and  a  beautiful  public  school  building  should  inspire 
those  who  remain. 

In  the  fall  of  1904,  my  wife  and  I  visited  Kansas 
Yearly  Meeting  and  some  of  the  meetings  belonging  to 
it  with  approved  credentials,  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
held  in  the  big  stone  building,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  I 
think  the  last  time  before  being  moved  permanently  to 
Wichita.  The  committee  on  devotional  meetings  called 
on  me  to  lead  in  the  Sabbath  morning  public  meeting. 
My  message  was  based  on  Gen.  7:1,  “And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Xoah,  Come  thou  and  all  thy  house  into  the 
ark;  for  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this 
generation/’ 

I  stated  that  the  word  come  used  so  often  in  both 
the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  Scriptures  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  inspiring  of  the  loving  Father’s  invi¬ 
tations.  Xoah,  the  eighth  from  Adam,  had  been  preach¬ 
ing  for  a  hundred  years  to  multitudes  of  sinful  and 
totally  depraved  people,  without  success  outside  his 
own  family,  and  moved  by  fear  built  an  ark  by  divine 
direction.  The  time  had  now  come  after  spending 
years  in  its  construction  to  hear  “Come  thou  and  all 
thy  house  into  the  ark.”  I  think  the  evangelist  Moody 
in  one  of  his  sermons  said,  as  long  as  Xoah  was  out¬ 
side  the  ark,  he  was  in  danger  with  all  others,  of  de¬ 
struction  by  the  flood,  although  the  ark  of  safety  was 
before  him.  But  the  moment  he  and  his  family  stepped 
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inside  and  the  door  was  shut,  they  were  safe.  On  the 
outside,  people  were  ignoring  Noah’s  warnings,  and 
carrying  on  their  own  wicked  way, — sowing  and  reap¬ 
ing,  marrying  and  being  given  in  marriage,  until  the 
flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all.  God  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth  and  that 
every  imagination  of  his  heart  was  evil  continually.  A 
condition  of  total  depravity. 

After  the  close  of  yearly  meeting,  we  visited  some 
families,  among  them  Wm.  G.  Coffin,  the  head  of  the 
local  meeting  at  Lawrence,  who  was  living  with  his 
daughter,  Jane  Penfield,  an  old  school-mate  of  mine, 
and  Eli  and  Martha  Overman  formerly  of  Coloma,  and 
my  brother  Samuel  and  wife.  Then  we  visited  Haskell 
Institute,  an  Indian  institution  on  a  large  farm  near  the 
city.  There  were  forty-four  buildings,  including  shops, 
factories  and  school  buildings.  Four  hundred  fifty 
boys  were  on  the  roll,  and  three  hundred  girls,  making 
a  total  Indian  enrollment  of  seven  hundred  fifty.  Our 
cousin,  Dr.  Chas.  Dixon  was  chaplain  and  our  guide. 

Leaving  Lawrence  by  train,  we  were  met  at  Eudora 
by  our  dear  brother  and  sister,  Enoch  and  Edith  Pear¬ 
son  of  Prairie  Center,  where  we  enjoyed  their  hospi¬ 
tality  and  fellowship  for  about  a  week,  not  only  at  their 
farm  home  but  also  in  assisting  in  a  revival  meeting 
led  by  Evangelist  Allen  at  Prairie  Center  Friends 
church.  Bidding  our  brother  and  sister  an  affectionate 
farewell  which  proved  to  be  the  last  on  earth,  for  both 
soon  passed  on  from  works  to  eternal  reward,  and  also 
goodbyes  to  their  children,  most  of  whom  are  still 
living,  we  were  favored  to  return  in  safety  to  our 
home,  and  to  sing  my  favorite  hymn: 
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‘‘Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing,  tune  my 
heart  to  sing  thy  praise 
Streams  of  mercy  never  ceasing  calls  for 
songs  of  loudest  praise. 

Teach  me  some  melodious  sonnet,  sung  by 
flaming  tongues  above, 

And  I  fix  my  heart  upon  it,  Mount  of  thy 
redeeming  Love.”  Etc. 

The  death  of  my  dear  Mother  which  occurred  at 
her  home  with  her  son,  Charles  and  family,  at  the  old 
homestead,  at  one  p.  m.  Eleventh  month,  1904,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  after  suffering  severe 
affliction  for  more  than  a  year,  was  the  source  of  great 
sorrow  to  all  her  children  and  friends  then  living.  She 
was  a  very  kind,  patient  and  loving  mother,  always 
ready  to  administer  to  the  afflicted  and  those  needing 
help  in  every  way  she  could,  and  in  her  own  suffering 
appreciating  all  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  loving 
hands  administering  to  her  relief ;  and  after  praying 
that  the  Lord  would  help  his  poor  child  to  bear  the 
afflictions  of  the  body  to  the  end  of  life,  near  the  close 
she  said  to  her  son,  “The  Lord  has  been  very  good  to 
me  all  my  life,  and  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  go,  if  it 
is  His  will,”  and  then  quietly  breathed  her  last.  At  a 
large  funeral,  the  following  day,  she  was  buried  near 
her  father’s  and  mother’s  graves  in  Coloma  Cemetery. 

Obituary 

Emily  Woodard  Kemp,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Amy  Allen,  was  born  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
31st  day  of  Third  month,  1819,  being  the  oldest  of  a 
family  of  eight  children  all  but  one  of  whom  have  been 
called  by  death  to  precede  her.  She  moved  with  her 
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parents  to  Parke  County,  Indiana,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  of  1826  and  settled  in  the  woods  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  home  where  she  has  spent  most  of  her 
life  and  where  she  died.  First  in  a  log  cabin  with 
puncheon  floor  where  she  shared  with  her  parents  the 
privations  and  hardships  incident  to  pioneer  life.  In 
1834  she  was  joined  in  marriage  with  Silas  H.  Wood¬ 
ard  (who  had  come  with  his  parents  and  other  friends 
from  North  Carolina  and  settled  on  an  adjoining  farm 
in  the  year  1828).  To  them  were  born  eleven  children, 
nine  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  the  sons  still  living, 
the  daughters  both  deceased.  It  was  a  happy  union  and 
husband  and  wife  labored  harmoniously  together  in 
all  that  it  meant  of  toil  and  sacrifice  in  the  clearing  up 
and  settling  of  a  new  country,  in  the  establishing  and 
building  up  of  the  church  of  their  choice.  In  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  literary  training  and  education  of  their 
children  and  in  the  visiting  and  caring  for  the  sick  and 
afflicted  which  made  the  burdens  of  life  though  heavy  a 
real  blessing  to  the  community  in  which  they'  lived. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  kind  to  those  in  dis¬ 
tress,  and  did  not  fail  to  administer  to  their  relief  when 
she  could.  After  more  than  a  year  of  intense  suffering 
with  cancer  she  was  called  to  part  with  her  husband 
who  died  in  1862.  In  1872  she  was  married  to  Jesse 
Kemp  who  died  in  1885  since  which  time  she  has  lived 
with  her  youngest  son  on  the  old  farm  where  she  first 
settled  and  where  all  her  children  were  born.  During 
the  last  year  of  her  life  she  was  a  great  sufferer  but 
she  bore  it  all  patiently,  appreciating  all  the  kindness 
and  sympathy'  of  loving  hands  administering  to  her 
relief.  After  praying  that  the  good  Lord  would  help 
his  poor  child  to  bear  the  afflictions  of  the  body'  to  the 
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Eight  sons  of  Silas  H.  and  Emily  A.  Woodard.  Photographed  at  old  homestead. 
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end  of  life,  near  the  close  she  said  to  her  son  and  also 
to  her  brother :  “The  Lord  has  been  very  good  to  me 
all  my  life.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  go  if  it  is  His 
Will.”  Surrounded  by  most  of  her  children  and  some 
neighbors,  she  quietly  breathed  her  last  at  one  o’clock, 
6th  day,  Eleventh  month,  1904,  age  eighty-five  years, 
seven  months  and  ten  days. 

We  were  now  soon  to  be  confronted  with  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  of  our  lives,  that  of  leaving  the 
farm  and  its  hallowed  associations,  not  because  of  debt 
for  we  were  out  of  debt,  but  first  because  our  children, 
as  before  stated,  had  chosen  other  professions  than 
that  of  farmer  and  had  settled  in  town ;  secondly,  on 
account  of  age,  both  having  passed  the  three  score  and 
ten  milestone  we  were  unable  physically  to  perform  the 
labor  required  on  the  farm,  and  wife’s  health  having 
failed  she  was  not  able  to  continue  the  additional  tasks 
imposed  of  hired  help  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  home. 
So  with  the  advice  of  our  children  we  sold  the  farm 
and  moved  to  Rockville,  the  county  seat  where  two  of 
our  sons  and  one  brother  had  previously  settled.  To 
meet  expenses  I  engaged  with  Hobbs  and  Son  of 
Bridgeport,  Indiana,  to  sell  their  nursery  stock  and  also 
sold  Fire  and  Tornado  Insurance  in  Continental  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  New  York  for  three  years.  Then  in 
1910  I  bought  property  and  located  in  Bloomingdale, 
Indiana,  where  our  son,  Dr.  Matthew  Foster  and  fam¬ 
ily  were  located.  Being  now  more  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  Friends  meetings  and  the  work  of  the 
church,  we  transferred  our  membership  from  Coloma 
Monthly  Meeting  to  Bloomingdale  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  into  whose  fellowship  we  were  gladly  received; 
and  having  been  appointed  by  Western  Yearly  Meet- 
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ing  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Prohibition 
and  Social  Purity,  by  request  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  I  visited  a  large  number  of  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  meetings  in  the  interests  of  these  reforms. 
The  meetings  attended  were  Blue  River,  Bloomingdale, 
Chicago  (at  Watscka),  Fairfield,  White  Lick,  Ver¬ 
milion  Grove,  Carmel,  Westfield,  West  Grove,  Kokomo, 
Pleasant  Grove,  New  London  and  Sandcreek.  Our 
Executive  Committee  frequently  met  for  consultation 
at  the  Bertha  Ballard  Home  in  Indianapolis,  and  in  our 
annual  reports  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  resolutions  were 
adopted  requesting  Congress  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquor  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  At  these  annual  meetings  some 
Prohibition  speaker  of  national  reputation  would  de¬ 
liver  an  address  in  opposition  to  any  form  of  license  of 
the  saloon.  The  organization  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  under 
the  leadership  of  Frances  Willard  of  Illinois,  Mother 
Steward  of  Ohio  and  scores  of  faithful  women  became 
a  mighty  force  in  the  great  battle  for  the  reform  and 
finally  the  Anti-Saloon  League  with  its  powerful  array 
of  strong  men  and  literature  took  the  field  in  favor  of 
bone  dry  prohibition,  and  after  nineteen  states  had  by 
legislation  adopted  prohibitory  laws  the  pressure  be¬ 
came  so  strong  o\i  Congress  that  the  18th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  was  passed  and  ratified  by  forty-five 
of  the  forty-eight  states. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  sorrowful  experience  of  my 
life.  My  wife,  the  beloved  companion  of  forty-eight 
years,  was  stricken  with  that  fearful  disease,  double 
pneumonia,  and  although  two  doctors  and  a  nurse  did 
what  they  could  for  her  we  were  called  to  part  with  her 
on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1913,  giving  us  the  assur- 
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ance  she  was  ready  for  the  summons.  The  funeral  at 
Coloma  on  the  18th  was  largely  attended  by  our  many 
relatives  and  friends  and  a  very  impressive  sermon  de¬ 
livered  by  our  cousin.  Rev.  E.  M.  Woodard ;  the  body 
was  buried  in  our  lot  in  Coloma  Cemetery  where  two 
of  our  children,  two  brothers,  father  and  mother, 
grandfather  and  grandmother  and  many  other  dear 
relatives  are  laid,  and  the  writer  requests  to  be  buried 
beside  his  life  companion  when  it  pleases  my  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  me  from  works  to  rewards. 

Although  I  had  four  married  sons  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  for  my  welfare,  it  seemed  to  me  on  prayerful 
consideration  a  wise  thing  for  me  to  do  was  not  to 
break  up  housekeeping,  as  I  had  dwellings  of  my  own 
in  the  town  of  Bloomingdale  and  good  helpful  sym¬ 
pathizing  neighbors,  so  for  six  years  I  kept  house  by 
myself,  provided  my  food,  did  most  of  my  cooking, 
enjoyed  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  gen¬ 
eral  gardening,  and  though  lonesome  at  times,  I  had  a 
happy  home,  not  having  to  call  the  doctor  but  once  on 
account  of  illness,  then  my  son,  Dr.  M.  F.,  soon  re¬ 
lieved  me — surely  God  has  been  good.  Bless  his  Holy 
Name. 

The  following  is  a  paper  read  by  my  wife  at  a 
meeting  for  the  children  and  young  people  a  short  time 
before  her  decease: 

“Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth” — this  is  one  of  the  choice  sayings  of  the  wise 
preacher  who  sought  out  and  set  in  order  so  many 
proverbs  and  words  of  truth,  and  should  be  listened  to 
as  applying  with  as  much  force  today  to  you,  dear 
children,  young  men  and  maidens,  as  when  expressed 
by  the  wisest  earthly  king  in  his  declining  years  after 
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having  sought  earthly  pleasure  in  vain.  Remember 
now  your  Creator  while  your  hearts  are  tender ;  don’t 
forget  Him  till  the  evil  days  come,  the  infirmities  of 
the  body,  the  weakness  of  old  age  and  the  multiplied 
temptations  of  life  press  upon  you  with  the  thought 
that  you  will  seek  Him  when  perhaps  it  may  be  too  late. 
As  David  said  to  Solomon  “‘If  thou  seek  him  he  will 
be  found  of  thee,  but  if  thou  forsake  him  he  will  cast 
thee  off  forever.”  Remember  now  in  your  youth  while 
impressions  in  your  minds  can  be  so  indelibly  fixed 
that  they  will  control  your  actions.  Remember  what 
God  has  done  for  you,  created  you  on  purpose  of  His 
own  glory,  to  love,  serve  and  obey  Him  and  the  reward 
is  length  of  days  and  the  companionship  of  the  good 
and  pure  in  this  life  and  the  exalted  position  of  priests 
and  kings  in  the  courts  of  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


Living  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  East.  Impor¬ 
tant  Visits  in  Gospel  Service  and  to  Relatives  and 
Friends.  Expressions  of  Gratitude  and  Praise  to 
the  Heavenly  Father  for  a  Share 
in  His  Vineyard. 

My  son,  Dr.  M.  F.  Woodard,  after  eighteen  years 
of  medical  practice  in  Bloomingdale,  Indiana  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  having  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  both  he 
and  Mrs.  Woodard  having  accepted  positions  in  the 
Government  service,  the  pressure  became  pretty  strong 
for  me  to  sell  my  Pdoomingdale  property  and  make  my 
home  with  them,  and,  on  account  of  my  age,  being  then 
over  four  score  years,  I  concluded  so  to  do,  and  on 
December  12th,  1920,  found  myself  a  citizen  of  the 
rapidly  growing  city  of  the  United  States  Capital,  and 
soon  had  my  right  of  membership  transferred  to  the 
Friends  Church,  corner  Thirteenth  and  Irving  Streets, 
where  I  met  with  a  cordial  reception  and  encouraged  in 
the  exercise  of  my  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  in  order 
partly  to  help  pay  expenses  and  also  for  my  physical 
health  I  engaged  with  The  Gold  Nursery  Company  of 
Mason  City,  West  Virginia,  to  sell  nursery  stock  in 
Washington  City.  This  continued  for  over  three  years 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

I  also  became  a  member  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  and 
enjoyed  the  company  and  service  of  the  young  .people. 
1  was  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1921,  1922  and  1923.  Robert  W. 
Douglas,  a  minister  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
whom  1  was  associated  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in 
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holding  some  meetings  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  is  reported  to 
have  said  “that  his  business  was  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  that  he  was  in  the  banking  business  to  pay 
expenses.”  The  great  Apostle  Paul,  celebrated  for  his 
learning,  his  zeal  and  his  missionary  journeys,  yet 
found  time  to  work  with  hi§  hands  to  pay  expenses, 
for  we  are  told  that  by  trade  he  was  a  tent  maker,  and 
although  I  have  traveled  many  thousand  miles  in  the 
last  thirty  years  of  my  ministry,  I  have  felt  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  bearing  the  burden  of  most  of  the  expense.  In 
August,  1921  I  laid  before  Friends  of  Washington 
Monthly  Meeting  a  concern  to  visit  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel  Indiana,  Western  and  Kansas  Yearly  Meetings 
and  some  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  belonging  thereto. 
Friends  united  with  the  concern  and  gave  me  a  minute 
of  unity  and  concurrence.  Leaving  Washington  by  rail 
on  the  4th  of  August,  I  arrived  at  Cleveland  on  the 
5th  and  taking  a  boat  crossed  Lake  Erie  to  Detroit,  and 
although  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  caused  the  waves 
to  run  high  at  times,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  voyage. 
After  a  five  days’  visit  with  my  son,  Otis  C.  and  his 
interesting  family  of  wife  and  four  girls  and  one  son, 
and  attending  Sabbath  School  and  Meeting  for  worship 
at  the  Friends  Church,  in  the  former  of  which  my  son 
was  Superintendent,  I  also  visited  Ford’s  Motor  Fac¬ 
tory  where  they  said  43,000  men  were  employed  with  a 
payroll  of  $500,000  per  day.  In  company  with  my  son 
we  visited  Belle  Isle  where  many  animals  and  birds 
were  on  exhibition  and  there  was  much  beautiful 
scenery. 

On  the  10th,  parting  with  my  dear  children,  I 
boarded  a  train  for  Richmond,  Ind.,  where  I  attended 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  for  four  days,  meeting  with  a 
cordial  reception  and  good  service.  “Truly  our  fellow- 
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ship  was  with  each  other  and  with  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ” — “For  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy  for  Ilis  great 
love  wherewith  He  loved  us  even  when  we  were  dead 
in  sins  hath  quickened  us  together  and  made  us 
sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
(Eph.  2:4-6.) 

Going  by  rail  to  Indianapolis  I  visited  my  dear 
brother,  Dr.  N.  D.  Woodard  and  family  a  few  days, 
then  on  August  23rd,  1921,  I  attended  Western  Yearly 
Meeting  six  days,  which  was  a  rich  feast  of  spiritual 
blessing  to  me;  it  was  refreshing  to  meet  many  of  my 
former  associates  but  I  felt  somewhat  lonesome  on 
Memorial  day  to  find  so  many  of  the  efficient  workers 
had  so  recently  been  called  from  works  to  rewards. 
From  Plainfield  I  went  to  Bloomingdale,  my  old  home 
meeting  and  on  4th  day  (Wednesday)  meeting  for 
worship  I  gave  a  message  on  Freedom  vs.  Bondage  as 
recorded  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  26th  I  attended  the  annual  Home-coming  at 
Coloma  Church,  a  big  crowd  and  a  good  dinner  but  the 
occasion  was  saddened  by  the  funeral  of  Vance  Vestal, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Allie  Vestal,  also  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  James  Manwarring  and  also  my  cousin  and 
friend,  Enoch  K.  Morris. 

On  September  29th  I  started  west  from  Terre 
Haute  for  Kansas,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  at  nine  P.  M. 
and  reaching  Kansas  City  about  ten  the  following  day 
was  met  by  Matthew  Pearson  who  took  me  to  his  good 
home  and  family.  After  visiting  them  and  also  Doctor 
Walter  and  Horace  Pearson  and  families  I  went  to 
Eudora  and  was  met  by  Chalklcy  Hill  and  taken  to  his 
home  in  Hesper,  and  the  next  day  attended  Sabbath 
School  and  meeting  for  worship  in  which  I  enjoyed 
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good  service.  These  dear  friends,  the  Pearsons  of 
Kansas  City  and  Mattie  Hill  of  Hesper  are  children  of 
Enoch  and  Edith  Pearson  (both  deceased),  relatives  of 
my  wife  and  are  held  near  and  dear  to  me  as  my  own 
children.  Chalkley  Plill  and  wife  took  me  in  their  auto 
to  Lawrence  where,  leaving  their  machine,  we  took  a 
train  for  Wichita  in  company  with  many  other  friends 
going  to  Yearly  Meeting.  On  arriving  at  Wichita  I 
soon  found  the  way  to  the  home  of  my  brother,  Stan¬ 
ton  F.  Woodard,  who  had  provided  lodging  for  me 
during  Yearly  Meeting.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Friends  University  building  which  is  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  having  a  splendid  kitchen  and  dining 
room  in  basement.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  veteran  clerk,  Edmond  Stanley,  and  as  it  was  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  organization  of  Kansas  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Lawrence  in  1872,  Henry  C.  Fellows  read 
a  history  of  Friends  in  Kansas  and  John  M.  Newlin 
related  how  the  big  stone  house  was  built  at  Lawrence; 
that  it  cost  $31,000  and  that  Wm.  G.  Coffin  went  to 
England  and  secured  from  our  English  friends  $13,000 
of  this  amount.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
Western,  Ohio,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Iowa  and 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  being  represented.  The 
amount  subscribed  for  Foreign  ^Missions  was  near 
$8,000.  A  large  meeting  was  held  on  the  11th  of 
October  addressed  by  Tilman  Hobson  on  “The  Recep¬ 
tion  of  Power/’  Acts,  first  chapter,  and  about  fifty 
young  people  publicly  pledged  Christian  service.  At 
the  Sabbath  service  Arthur  Woolam  and  the  writer 
had  charge ;  my  message  was  taken  from  the  first  to 
the  tenth  of  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  Romans:  “There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in 
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Christ  Jesus,”  etc.,  and  also,  “Delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord  and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.”  Referring  to  the 
harmony  and  good  loving  fellowship  which  seemed  to 
increase  from  day  to  day  as  we  were  permitted  to 
meet  together  in  a  heavenly  place  in  Christ  Jesus,  it 
reminded  me  of  the  language  of  a  good  old  lady  at  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  had  been  sizing  up  some  ministers,  said,  “Well, 
Praise  the  Lord,  it  is  better  than  I  expected.”  So  we 
have  found  the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his 
promises  but  it  gets  better  and  better  all  along  the  way. 

It  was  indeed  a  tendering  time  when  I  had  to  part 
with  my  dear  friends,  Chalkley  and  Mattie  Hill,  Mrs. 
Isaac  A.  Woodard  (who  was  so  recently  bereaved  of 
her  husband)  and,  lastly,  with  my  brother  and  sister 
and  family  with  the  probability  of  a  final  parting  on 
earth,  but  my  prayer  then  was,  and  now  is,  that  we  may 
all  so  live  that  we  may  meet  on  the  other  shore  where 
parting  shall  be  no  more. 

Having  now  completed  the  service  contemplated 
under  the  minute  granted  me,  and  with  peace  of  mind 
and  thankfulness,  1  committed  myself  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  my  Heavenly  Father  in  the  long  journey 
from  Wichita,  Kansas,  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  I 
arrived  safely  on  scheduled  time,  back  with  my  son, 
Dr.  M.  F.  Woodard  and  family.  I  wish  to  state  briefly 
here  that  during  the  three  and  a  half  years  that  I  made 
my  home  with  them  I  attended  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing,  the  last  two  years  the  meeting  being  held  in  the 
new  building  entitled  “Homewood,”  St.  Charles  Street, 
near  Thirty-first  Street  and  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
It  is  a  fine  building  in  a  good  locality ;  the  large  building 
is  of  modern  construction  and  has  a  large  assembly 
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room,  also  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  and  dormitory, 
library  and  reading  rooms,  all  well  adapted  for  devo¬ 
tional  and  social  purposes  in  holding  a  yearly  meeting. 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  though  comparatively  small 
in  numbers,  includes  in  its  membership  some  very  sub¬ 
stantial  working  leaders  in  the  promotion  of  the  high 
standards  of  the  work  of  the  church. 

During  the  years  of  1921-2-3  I  at  different  times 
visited  my  sons,  Dr.  S.  P.  of  New  York  City,  and  \V.  C. 
and  family  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  although  these  visits  for 
good  reasons  not  often  exceeded  two  weeks,  I  was 
favored  to  attend  some  place  of  worship  regularly.  In 
New  York  City  I  enjoyed  the  service  of  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Congregational  church  where  my  dear 
children  were  members  and  where  Dr.  Charles  Jeffer¬ 
son  has  been  pastor  for  over  twenty  years.  I  also 
visited  and  had  good  service  at  20th  Street  (Ortho¬ 
dox)  Friends  Meeting  and  enjoyed  the  fellowship  and 
hospitality  of  Friends;  also  attended  in  company  of 
son  and  his  wife  a  meeting  in  Brooklyn.  While  visit¬ 
ing  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  I  attended  the  Presbyterian 
Church  morning  meeting  for  worship  and  Sabbath 
School  (which  followed),  where  my  children  were 
members  and  where  Dr.  Cobb  has  been  pastor  for 
many  years.  I  felt  a  freedom  and  was  encouraged  to 
take  a  aprt  in  the  lively  discussion  of  topics  before 
the  large  class  of  men  and  women  in  this  Sunday 
School  of  several  hundred  members.  At  one  time  in 
company  of  my  son  and  daughter  we  visited  the  Con¬ 
servative  Friends  Meeting  on  Sabbath  morning  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  where  we  were  kindly  received  and 
I  found  freedom  in  delivering  a  brief  message.  I 
humbly  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  for  all  these  bless¬ 
ings ;  His  Grace  is  sufficient  for  me. 
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In  1922  I  attended  in  company  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  my  Washington  friends  Baltimore  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  at  Lincoln,  Virginia,  about  sixty  miles 
southwest  from  Washington,  D.  C.  My  brief  message 
at  this  meeting  on  the  Sabbath  was  mainly  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  young  people ;  I  was  very  kindly 
cared  for  in  the  fine  farm  home  of  the  Hoge  family. 

On  August  27th,  1924,  having  a  desire  to  again 
visit  my  three  brothers  in  Indiana,  two  of  whom  had 
been  very  seriously  sick,  and  also  desiring  to  take 
electrical  treatments  myself  of  brother  Dr.  N.  D.  for 
neuritis  and  indigestion,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Walter 
C.  Woodard  and  daughter,  Edith,  we  left  Washington 
on  the  above  date  and  arrived  at  Indianapolis  about 
noon  the  next  day,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath  I 
went  to  Sunday  School  at  First  Friends  Church,  also 
attending  the  meeting  for  worship  where  I  was  fav¬ 
ored  to  deliver  a  brief  message  of  gospel  love  and 
fellowship.  In  the  afternoon  was  taken  by  brother 
and  his  daughter,  Grace  Cosier,  to  the  home  of  my 
dear  friends,  Lewis  E.  Stout  and  family,  the  former 
being  pastor  of  Second  Friends  Church  in  West 
Indianapolis.  (Mrs.  Stout  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  cancer  for  sometime  has  since  deceased). 

After  visiting  brother  S.  E.  and  family  and  Dr. 
N.  D.  and  family,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosier  and  little 
son,  Robert,  and  having  received  great  benefit  by  a 
treatment  by  the  doctor  for  eight  days,  I  bid  them  an 
affectionate  farewell  and  took  the  train  for  Blooming- 
dale,  Ind.  On  arrival  there  I  spent  a  few  days  visiting 
relatives  and  friends,  among  them  Cousins  John  R. 
and  Gulielma  Hinshaw,  Lurana  Nevvlin  and  Fowell 
and  Lcnora  N.  Hobbs,  Wilson  Allen  and  family,  New- 
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ton  Morris  and  family,  Sallie  M.  Woodard  and  James 
and  Louisa  Spray.  I  attended  the  Sunday  School  and 
meeting  for  worship  at  Bloomingdale  Friends  Church 
on  Sabbath  morning,  preaching  from  the  text, 
“Beloved,  now  arc  we  the  sons  of  God ;  but  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  when  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  Him  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is.”  1st  John  3:2.  “And  everyone  that  hath  this 
hope  set  upon  him,  purefieth  himself  even  as  He  is 
pure,”  1st  John  3:3.  The  words  “Fie”  and  “Him” 
evidently  refers  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  In 
a  creative  sense  we  are  all  children  of  God,  created  in 
Flis  image,  on  purpose  to  glorify  Him ;  having  lost 
that  image  through  transgression,  it  can  only  be  re¬ 
stored  through  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  This 
adoption  of  sonship  may  occur  in  early  life  and  by 
faithful  service  untold  blessings  may  be  received  even 
in  this  life,  because  in  Christ  Jesus  we  see  Him  as 
He  is. 

Leaving  Bloomingdale  I  went  to  Coloma  to  visit 
Brother  Charles  and  family,  the  only  Woodards  left 
at  the  old  home  meeting  where  a  few  decades  ago  so 
many  resided.  I  was  very  thankful  to  be  privileged 
to  again  meet  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ, 
to  be  a  learner  in  their  Sunday  School  and  to  stand  in 
the  pulpit  and  deliver  some  brief  messages  of  the  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  Christ.  It  was  also  a  great  treat 
to  attend  the  Annual  Home-coming  at  the  Church  in 
Coloma,  September  16,  1924,  giving  me  the  pleasure 
of  greeting  not  only  friends  who  now  live  in  the  local 
community  and  county,  but  many  who  had  formerly 
lived  there  and  now  live  in  remote  cities  or  States. 

After  spending  nearly  a  month’s  time  at  the  cour- 
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tcous,  kind,  Christian  home  of  Brother  Charles  and 
family,  and  after  visiting  the  old  homestead  and  many 
other  places  of  interest,  my  son,  Dr.  Stanley  P.,  came 
from  New  York  to  accompany  me  on  the  long  journey 
to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  from  there  to  the  village  of 
Richmond,  nine  miles  west  from  the  above  named 
city,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
where  my  son,  Walter  and  family,  had  leased  a  fine 
twelve-room  residence  and  moved  into  it  on  account 
of  a  position  held  in  a  business  corporation  nearby, 
and  had  solicited  me  to  occupy  one  of  the  rooms  and 
make  my  home  with  them  for  an  indefinite  period. 
While  it  is  very  true  that  since  my  beloved  com¬ 
panion’s  death  in  1913  my  life  has  been  spent  in  great 
measure  in  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  best 
thing  to  do  when  confronted  with  so  many  changing 
experiences,  this  is  the  first  time  in  life  that  I  have 
been  called  to  make  my  home  among  strangers  and 
entirely  away  from  the  associations  of  the  Friends 
Church  with  which  I  have  had  such  sweet  and  com¬ 
forting  fellowship  all  my  life.  While  I  find  an  open 
door  and  can  in  large  measure  affiliate  in  worship  with 
other  Christian  denominations,  one  hesitates  to  take 
much  active  part  in  service — “and  yet  not  neglect  the 
assembling  together  as  the  manner  of  some  is.” 

The  dwelling  referred  to  above,  situated  on  the 
main  road  from  Boston  in  the  east  of  Massachusetts  to 
Albany,  in  New  York,  I  found  to  be  up  to  date  in 
modern  equipment,  furnished  with  steam  heat  and  all 
rooms  lighted  with  electricity,  a  large  library  of 
books,  also  a  fine  bath  room  with  hot  or  cold  water, 
a  large  garage  and  fine  yard  and  lawn  with  shade 
trees  and  plenty  of  flowering  shrubbery,  all  making 
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it  appear  a  desirable  place  to  live;  children  ready  to 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  physical  needs  and  yet 
on  account  of  the  environment  and  strenuous  business 
pursuits  and  conformations  to  the  world,  one  who  has 
in  his  ministry  been  preaching  to  others  “ — not  to  be 
conformed  to  this  world  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the 
receiving  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is 
the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God,” 
(Romans  12:2)  feels  greatly  the  need  of  spiritual  help 
and  encouragement  as  well  as  bodily  care  and  comfort, 
great  as  that  blessing  is. 

There  seems  to  be  an  alarming  feeling  prevailing 
among  the  rulers  of  the  nations  that  we  are  living  in 
perilous  times ;  this  anxious  solicitude  seems  to  be 
shared  by  the  most  spiritual  and  patriotic  Christian 
people  in  our  own  loved  country,  from  our  honored 
President  down  through  the  churches  and  educational 
leaders  in  our  Universities,  Colleges  and  Public 
Schools.  The  reading  prayerful  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (Book  of  Books)  and  the  public  worship 
of  God,  its  author,  have  been  sadly  neglected,  so  that 
the  words  of  Jehovah  through  his  prophet  to  ancient 
Israel  may  be  truly  said  of  many  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  today,  “My  people  have  committed  two  evils, 
they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  hewn  out  for  themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns 
that  can  hold  no  water,”  but  the  rallying  cry  of  his 
true  servants  everywhere  is  “Seek  the  Lord  while  Pie 
may  be  found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near,”  for 
we  are  told  “They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want 
any  good  thing;  then  shall  ye  call  upon  me  and  go  and 
pray  unto  me,  and  T  will  hearken  unto  you,  and  ye 
shall  seek  me  and  find  me,  when  ye  shall  search  for 
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me  with  all  your  heart.”  (Jeremiah  29:12-13.)  King 
David’s  charge  to  his  son  Solomon  is  beautifully  set 
forth  in  1st  Chronicles  28:9,  “And  thou  Solomon,  my 
son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  Father  and  serve  him 
with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind ;  for  the 
Lord  scarcheth  all  hearts  and  understandeth  all  the 
imaginations  of  the  thoughts  if  thou  seek  him,  he 
will  be  found  of  thee;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he  will 
cast  thee  off  forever.” 

Believing  that  the  Lord  hears  the  united  prayers 
of  his  people,  and  that  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if 
we  faint  not,  I  joined  the  Christian  Conscience  Cru¬ 
sade  which  is  being  extensively  organized  at  the  call 
and  under  the  leadership  of  The  Christian  Herald  of 
Bible  House,  New  York  City,  and  in  order  to  show 
The  Christian  Herald’s  reasons  for  the  call  see  the 
extract  which  I  insert  below  from  the  June  13th,  1925, 
Number : 

Nation-Wide  Prayer! 

The  Christian  Conscience  Crusade  Emphasizes  Its  Appeal 

to  God’s  Faithful  Ones. 

If  you  will  do  this,  and  you,  and  you — “today,  if 
ye  will  hear  LI  is  voice” — ten  thousand  fired  of  spiri¬ 
tual  and  moral  cleansing  will  have  been  kindled 
throughout  the  nation  and  the  world,  and  nation-wide 
and  perhaps  even  world-wide  revival  will  have  begun. 
Then,  immediately  do  as  Andrew  and  Philip  did 
(John  1:40-51) — bring  your  brother,  your  family, 
your  neighbor,  to  the  Lord. 

The  Christian  Conscience  Crusade  program  in¬ 
volves  as  it  does  the  restoration  under  God  of  the 
prayer  life  to  the  church,  the  family  altar  to  the  home, 
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the  Word  of  God  to  the  school,  the  high  moral  stand¬ 
ard  to  the  nation.  We  believe  that  God  is  able  in 
answer  to  prayer  to  supply  abundantly  every  need. 
Carried  out  in  full,  the  Crusade  program  will  require 
the  individual  and  united  consecration  and  prayers 
and  effort  of  every  member  of  the  Christian  Herald 
Family.  We  believe  that  your  consecration  is  already 
assured.  Now  may  we  have  also  the  assurance  of 
your  prayers? 

Will  you  be  “one  member”  to  invest  TODAY 
“one  mite”  and  “one  minute”  in  the  Christian  Con¬ 
science  Crusade?  Will  you,  as  “one  member,”  pur¬ 
chase  a  postal  card  (which  will  cost  only  “one 
mite” — one  cent),  and  will  you  take  “one  minute”  to 
address  it  to  the  Christian  Conscience  Crusade,  Bible 
House,  New  York  City,  and  on  the  back  of  it  simply 
say :  “Please  be  assured  of  my  prayers” ;  then  sign 
your  name  and  full  address  and  mail  it.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  send  on  a  post  card  or  in  an  envelope  under 
two  cents,  saying,  “Please  be  assured  of  our  prayers,” 
with  the  signature  of  each  member  of  your  family,  or 
Sunday-school  class,  or  prayer  group.  The  important 
thing  is  the  enlistment  of  praying  people.  Read  and 
ponder  every  Crusade  article ;  remember  that  “in  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not,”  (Gal.  6:9). 

Now  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  I  am 
aware  that  my  departure  draweth  nigh,  and  yet  as  I 
have  often  said,  I  want  to  live  as  long  as  I  can  be  of 
service  to  my  dear  Master  or  a  blessing  to  humanity, 
and  whether  my  life  is  shortened  or  lengthened,  I  may 
have  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  said,  “I  must 
work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day; 
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the  night  cometh  where  no  man  can  work.”  He  also 
said  “Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life.”  Although  all  my  four  sons  are  now 
in  the  middle  walks  of  life  and  are  blessed  with  fam¬ 
ilies  of  their  own,  I  as  a  father  and  minister  of  the 
Gospel  am  still  deeply  concerned  for  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare,  and  my  daily  prayer  has  been 
that  they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world,  and  like  King  David  prayed  for  his  son  Solo¬ 
mon — Know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father  and  serve 
him  with  a  perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind.  If 
thou  seek  him  he  will  be  found  of  thee,  but  if 
thou  forsake  Him  He  will  cast  thee  off  forever. 
1st  Chronicles  28 :9. 

In  August,  1S9S  I  attended  a  ministerial  confer¬ 
ence  at  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  which 
Dr.  Carson  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Emma  F.  Coffin  of 
Spencer,  Iowa,  Prof.  Elbert  Russell  of  Earlham  Col¬ 
lege,  Murray  S.  Kenworthy  of  Paioli,  Ind.,  Rufus  M. 
Jones  and  Morton  C.  Pearson  of  Indianapolis  and 
other  noted  men  and  women  were  on  the  program  of 
speakers;  the  study  of  the  Bible,  The  Book  of  Books, 
Evangelism  and  Missions  were  the  themes  dwelt 
upon.  Gladstone,  the  great  English  Premier,  was  a 
devoted  reader  of  the  Bible  and  it  is  said  always  took 
time  at  meals  wherever  he  was  to  ask  a  blessing  at 
the  table.  George  Muller  believed  in  all  the  Bible  and 
it  was  said  read  it  through  a  hundred  times.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  Bible  reader  and  held  it  in  high  esteem. 
I  have  read  the  Bible  through  many  times  and  still 
delight  to  read  it  every  day  and  hope  none  of  my  chil¬ 
dren  or  any  of  the  Woodard  family  will  neglect  it  for 
it  is  one  great  fountain  of  blessing. 
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Copies  of  Miscellaneous  Letters,  Special  Messages 
Given  or  Received,  Poems,  Etc. 

“To  The  World  (Bloomingdale)  : 

I  think  if  I  had  been  in  Bloomingdale  when  the 
electric  juice  (as  friend  Graham  calls  it)  was  turned 
on,  lighting  the  town  and  everything  in  it,  I  would 
have  been  tempted  to  join  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation  in  the  jollification.  I  have  been  in  a 
number  of  big  cities  walking  the  streets  after  night, 
but  never  got  lost  any  worse  than  on  one  dark  night 
in  Bloomingdale  in  going  from  the  Friends  Church  to 
my  home  only  about  four  blocks  northwest.  I  wan¬ 
dered  around  and  the  more  I  tried  to  get  home  the 
more  everything  looked  strange  until  when  I  came 
across  my  own  home  I  scarcely  knew  it. 

Every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  a  blessing  from 
our  Heavenly  Father,  whether  it  is  given  to  us 
through  the  aid  of  scientific  discovery,  or  through  the 
revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  I  often  think  we 
do  not  use  them  and  appreciate  them  as  we  should. 
At  our  home  here  now  in  Richmond,  Mass.,  we  not 
only  have  the  beautiful  lights  in  every  room  but  we 
harness  the  electric  current  to  the  washing  machine 
and  the  wringer  and  a  big  washing  is  done  in  two  or 
three  hours  with  but  little  elbow  grease.  Then  we  can 
attach  it  to  the  bread  toaster  on  our  dining  table  and 
in  a  few  minutes  have  as  fine  toast  as  you  ever  ate. 

We  are  having  a  very  cold,  stormy  winter  with  an 
abundance  of  snow ;  rather  unusual  they  say  even  for 
New  England.  Though  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the 
snow  to  cover  the  ground  and  furnish  good  sledding 
for  about  four  months  of  winter  weather.  When  the 
wind  blows  it  drifts  the  snow,  filling  the  roads  some- 
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times  from  two  to  six  feet  deep  causing-  lots  of  work 
for  snow-sleds,  or  scrapers  and  shovels  to  keep  open 
for  sleds  and  automobiles.  Last  night  commencing 
about  nine  o’clock  we  had  a  great  storm  here  of  wind 
and  snow.  The  snow  appeared  about  as  fine  as 
granulated  sugar,  and  under  the  force  of  the  wind  the 
house  seemed  to  shake  and  tremble.  This  snow  lasted 
all  night  and  until  about  noon  the  next  day,  tempo¬ 
rarily,  at  least,  stopping  all  traffic  and  travel  except 
some  belated  trains  are  running  on  the  railroads. 
Our  thermometer  has  not  recorded  as  low  tempera¬ 
ture  as  many  others,  fifteen  below  being  the  maximum. 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  reports  sixty  below;  Barre,  Yt.,  fifty 
below;  Mt.  Fairfield,  Me.,  forty-six  below;  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  forty-two  below  and  other  places  twenty-seven 
to  thirty-seven  below. 

Health  appears  to  be  fairly  good  here,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  sudden  changes. 

I  suppose  you  saw  some  of  the  sun’s  eclipse, 
although  you  were  too  far  south  to  be  in  the  shadow 
of  the  total.  We  prepared  smoked  glass  and  films 
and  had  a  good  view  of  the  event.  It  was  about  eighty 
per  cent,  of  total  here.  Dr.  M.  F.  Woodard,  my  son 
who  was  at  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  taking  a  post-graduate  course 
in  medicine  in  that  big  Beacon  new  hospital,  writes  me 
that  notwithstanding  the  cold,  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  college  adjourned  and  took  a  passage  on  the  cars 
of  the  Beacon  Mountain  railway  and  went  to  the  top 
where  they  had  the  thrill  of  their  lives  in  a  wonderful 
fine  view  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Beacon  is 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  New  York  City  and  neat- 
one  hundred  miles  south  of  Richmond,  Mass. 

I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  have  a  week-end 
visit  from  the  doctor  when  he  first  came  to  Beacon  to 
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take  the  course.  I  am  taking  a  lesson  in  Psychology 
in  reading  a  new  book  by  Christian  D.  Larson,  sent 
me  as  a  Christmas  present  by  my  son,  Stanley  P. 
Woodard  and  family.  The  title  of  the  book  is,  “How 
to  Stay  Young”  and  the  author  endeavors  to  prove 
that  if  we  follow  nature  and  natural  laws  the  very 
best  that  we  know  how,  in  the  ever  present  now,  we 
will  always  stay  young;  for  it’s  only  when  wc  violate 
Nature’s  laws  that  we  get  old  and  feel  old.  While 
I  think  there  is  much  truth  in  the  fact  that  the  faith¬ 
ful  observance  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s 
God,  both  physical  and  spiritual  (is  a  blessing),  I  also 
believe  that  after  man  transgressed  the  law  of  his 
Maker  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  became  subject  to 
death,  his  only  hope  of  life  here  and  hereafter  is  in 
Jesus  Christ.  For  the  Scripture  declaration  is  true, 
“As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  all 
be  made  alive.”  I  Cor.  15:22.  Then,  if  we  want  to 
stay  young,  let  us  follow  Him  who  is  “The  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life.” 

“S.  B.  Woodard, 

Richmond,  Mass.” 

Message  to  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Friends 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“To  the  13th  St.  P.Y.S.C.E.  Society, 

Dear  Endeavorers : 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  token  of  sympathetic  remembrance 
which  I  received  from  you  last  Sabbath  evening,  and 
while  the  flowers  were  beautiful,  they  will  soon  decay, 
but  the  blessings  that  flow  from  true  friendship  is  en¬ 
during.  I  have  esteemed  it  a  great  privilege  to  be 
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associated  with  and  have  an  humble  part  in  young 
people’s  activities  for  many  years,  and  I  still  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  your  problems.  May  we  all,  young 
and  old,  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to  build  up 
Christian  characters  that  may  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  and  while  I  may  not  often  be  permitted  to  be 
with  you  in  person,  I  will  in  spirit,  and  desire  to  be 
remembered  by  you  in  your  prayers.” 

The  Golden  Wedding  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Hinsiiaw 

Poem  by  Solomon  B.  Woodard 

“In  fifty  years  of  wedded  life 

You  have  trod  the  path  together, 

•True  to  your  pledge  as  man  and  wife, 

In  sunshine  and  in  stormy  weather; 

True  faith  and  love  along  the  way 
Has  brought  to  you  the  joy 
Of  celebrating  this  wedding  day 
With  friends  so  true  without  alloy. 

May  the  burdens  of  life  in  added  years 
With  delightful  service  crowning, 

Until  the  closing  life  appeals 

And  the  sowing  is  changed  to  reaping. 

May  you  be  blessed  and  be  a  blessing 
In  works  and  faith  in  love, 

Your  light  so  shine  on  others  seeking 
A  home  in  Heaven  above ; 

Then  when  life’s  checkered  scene  is  over 
And  all  earthly  meetings  end, 

We  all  may  meet  to  part  no  more 

With  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior  Friend.” 
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Some  Biblical  Warnings 

If  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast  and 
every  sin  and  transgression  received  a  just  recom- 
pence  of  reward;  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  to  us  by  them  that 
heard  Him.  Heb.  2  :2-3. 

Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatso¬ 
ever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,  for  he 
that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor¬ 
ruption;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the 
spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  Eph.  6:7-8. 

Whosoever  therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and 
my  words,  in  this  sinful  and  adulterous  generation 
of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when 
he  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  Holy 
Angels.  Mark  S:3S. 

Behold  all  souls  are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the 
Father  so  also  the  sbul  of  the  Son  is  mine ;  the  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  Ezek.  18:4. 

Ten  Words  of  Comfort 
Selected  from  the  Bible. 

1.  Jesus  said  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither 

let  it  be  afraid.  John  14:27. 

2.  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present 

help  in  trouble.  Psalm  46:1. 

-  3.  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord  and  he  shall  sus¬ 
tain  Thee.  Psa.  55 :2 2. 

My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need  according  to 
his  riches  in  Glory  by  Christ  Jesus. 

Phil.  4:19 
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5.  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  Him 
and  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  Psalm  37.5. 

6.  When  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  1st  John  3  :2. 

7.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for  my  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  2nd  Cor.  12  :9. 

8.  Jesus  said  “Come  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  Mat.  9:2S. 

9.  Jesus  said,  I  am  the  bread  of  life,  he  that  cometh 
to  me  shall  never  hunger. 

10.  Jesus  said,  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
lost. 

A  Morning  Prayer  for  a  Busy  Person 

With  gratitude  for  thy  protection  during  the  night 
watches,  I  begin,  O  Lord,  the  new  life  of  a  new  day. 
My  path  will  be  the  busy  thoroughfares,  walk  thou 
with  me  unseen.  My  thoughts  will  be  largely  of  my 
business ;  let  not  my  heart  cleave  to  these  things,  but 
through  the  sweet  influence  of  thy  spirit,  incline  me 
to  seek  things  that  endure.  I  shall  be  tempted  today, 
give  me  to  know  the  life  and  the  power  to  overcome 
evil  with  good.  Let  not  trifles  ruffle  my  temper,  nor 
disappointment  unman  me;  let  not  exacting  duties 
make  me  selfish ;  give  me  rather  a  sunshiny  face  and 
the  joy  of  a  word  fitly  spoken  to  some  timid  dis¬ 
couraged  soul.  Give  me  strength  for  the  day’s  serv¬ 
ice  in  such  measure  as  thou  wiliest.  Pass  by  my  sins 
of  omission  and  when  the  shadows  fall,  bring  me 
again  unsullied  by  word  or  deed  to  sweet  refreshing 
sleep  for  Christ’s  sake.  Amen. 
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Our  Limitations 

•  Man  may  rise  and  upward  fly 
Like  the  eagle  on  her  wings ; 

He  may  sail  exceedingly  high 
While  the  whirling  motor  sings. 

He  may  harness  the  earth’s  material 
And  talk  with  perfect  ease; 

He  may  catch  the  news  Ethereal 
Over  lands  and  over  seas. 

He  may  seek  by  great  inventions 
To  compute  the  pathway  of  the  stars; 

He  may  measure  their  dimensions 
And  what  kind  of  life  has  Mars. 

He  may  build  great  ocean  liners 
To  plow  the  briny  deep ; 

He  may  soar  in  air  ship  flyers 
Above  the  earth  complete. 

But  man  should  understand 
By  wise  investigation, 

Creative  power  he  can’t  command, 

But  he  is  held  by  limitation. 

There  are  some  mighty  forces, 

Like  fire  and  flood  and  quake, 

That  man  knows  little  of  their  sources, 

And  the  power  to  investigate. 

S.  B.  W. 

1 

The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God; 
but  those  things  which  arc  revealed  belong  unto  us 
and  our  children  forever.  Deu.  29:29. 
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Address  at  a  Family  Meeting  at  the  Friends 
Meeting  House  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Corner 
Thirteenth  and  Irving  Streets,  June  4,  1922. 

Text:  Thou  God  seest  me.  Gen.  16:13. 

My  dear  Friends : 

In  the  Providence  of  God  we  are  here  together,  as 
families,  and  also  as  individuals  and  friends ;  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  the  Heavenly  Father  is  upon  us  for  good. 
He  wants  to  bless  every  one  of  us.  He  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  We  want  you  children  to  feel  that  this  is  your 
meeting  as  well  as  for  us  older  people  and  that  we  all 
have  an  equal  part  in  it.  If  God  speaks  by  the  holy  spirit 
to  your  tender  hearts,  you  may  say  like  little  Samuel 
of  old,  “speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.” 

It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  we  have  met  to¬ 
gether  in  this  capacity  today.  We  have  been  willing 
hearted  and  planned  it,  and  we  are  told  “God  will  have 
a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power.”  Our  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Superintendent,  Lewis  Moon,  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  this  service. 
But  he  desires  and  so  do  we  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
have  his  way  with  us,  and  that  with  joyful  hearts 
and  willing  minds  we  may  seek  to  help  and  encourage 
each  other  in  the  best  things  in  life. 

While  I  have  been  permitted  to  live  many  years 
in  comparison  with  some  others,  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  a  perfect  example  for  others  to  follow,  but  like  the 
great  apostle  Paul,  I  think  I  can  say  in  a  very  humble 
way,  “Only  follow  me  as  I  have  followed  Christ.”  I 
certainly  would  be  a  very  dull  learner  in  the  school 
of  Christ  if  I  had  closed  my  eyes  and  ears  to  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  has,  I  believe,  in  the  leading  of  God  been  my 
privilege  to  be  a  member  for  more  or  less  time  in 
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seven  different  families  and  six  of  them  at  the  time 
I  refer  to  have  had  a  time  set  apart  each  day  for  fam¬ 
ily  devotion,  but  both  parents  of  the  home  of  the  one 
exception  afterward  were  converted  and  became  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Gospel.  In  partnership  with  a  Christian 
companion  for  forty-eight  years  of  married  life,  by 
mutual  arrangement  the  family  altar  was  established 
in  our  home  at  once,  largely  because  of  the  example 
and  training  of  our  parents.  This  was  faithfully  ob¬ 
served  whatever  may  have  been  our  company — we  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  abandon  the  service.  And  in 
over  forty  years’  experience  in  the  ministry,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  visit  hundreds  of  families,  about 
sixty-five  of  them  being  in  North  Carolina  homes,  and 
I  always  found  the  way  open  and  a  cordial  reception. 
In  the  diversified  calls  for  service  in  the  education  of 
our  young  people,  and  the  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  on  every  hand,  and  the  rush  of  business,  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  our  obligation  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  our  responsibility  in  the  home  life. 

Another  Letter  to  the  Bloomingdale  World 

My  dear  Friend  Graham: 

In  taking  up  my  pen  again  to  write  a  little  message 
for  your  excellent  paper,  I  think  I  feel  a  little  like  the 
small  boy  who  introduced  himself  by  saying:  ‘‘You’d 
scarce  expect  one  of  my  age  to  speak  in  public  on  the 
stage.”  And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero,  don’t  view  me  with  a  critic’s  eye  but  pass 
my  imperfections  by. 

The  longer  I  live  among  the  many  other  blessed 
promises  of  God,  there  are  two  themes  or  statements 
that  recently  have  impressed  me  most.  First — there 
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is  no  impossibility  with  God.  Second — “Behold  I 
have  set  before  thee  an  open  door  and  no  one  can  shut 
it.”  The  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  their  limita¬ 
tions.  We  are  told,  “Things  revealed  belong  to  us  and 
our  children  to  know  them ;  the  unknown  to  God.” 
But  the  open  door  is  set  before  us  and  we  are  invited 
to  search  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  Him  whose  de¬ 
light  is  to  more  and  more  open  the  gates  of  knowledge 
to  us  when  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  “God,  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
our  guide  and  comforter,  one  God  over  all,  blessed 
forever.” 

We  are  living  in  a  day  of  great  scientific  research, 
which  is  all  right  if  in  line  with  the  revelation  of  God’s 
truth.  But  he  has  declared  that  the  “wisdom  of  the 
world  is  foolishness  with  God.”  As  to  the  second 
promise  I  surely  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  an  open 
door  set  before  me  for  service  by  my  Heavenly 
Father,  and  encouraged  to  accept  it  by  my  children 
and  friends.  The  door  has  been  opened  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  way  made  to  travel  from  Richmond,  Mass., 
to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  from  Detroit  to  Indianapolis 
and  to  Western  Yearly  Meeting  at  Plainfield,  and  to 
my  former  homes  at  Bloomingdale  and  Coloma,  and  all 
along  the  line  in  the  meetings,  in  the  Sabbath  schools 
and  in  the  home  an  open  door  for  service  and  fellowship 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

I  once  heard  G.  Campbell  Morgan  say  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  social  service  was  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  believe  I  can  truly  adopt  the  same  experience,  and 
highly  appreciate  all  the  favor  and  kindness  shown 
me,  and  in  response  to  the  many  invitations  to  come 
again  can  only  say,  I  hope  I  may.  But,  let  us  remem- 
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ber  that  an  “open  door  is  set  before  us  to  pray  for 
each  other  and  no  man  can  shut  it.” 

I  love  Bloomingdale  and  Coloma,  the  homes  of  my 
childhood  and  later  years.  They  are  still  bright  spots 
on  my  memory  of  other  days  and  more  like  home  than 
any  other  places  on  earth  I  have  found.  But,  lest  I 
weary  you  with  the  length  of  my  message,  I  close 
with  the  home  song  still  on  my  heart. 

“Though  far  away  over  land  we  may  roam, 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  place  like  home.” 

Richmond,  Mass. 

Some  Musixgs  on  My  Eigiity-eigiith  Birthday, 

March  27,  1926. 

When  our  birthdays  count  to  eighty-eight 
And  we  are  reminded  day  by  day 
That  we  are  passing  at  a  rapid  rate 

Along  life’s  checkered  way, 

% 

Then  while  the  evening  sun  is  setting 
And  we  see  so  much  work  to  do, 

We  are  called  to  labor,  not  forgetting 
To  pray  when  the  workers  are  so  few. 

/ 

Work  while  we  have  the  day  of  light 

With  abiding  faith  in  the  promise  given, 

Of  a  crown  that  shines  so  very  bright 
Above  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

i 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  be  our  guide 
Until  the  closing  of  life’s  day 
And  with  Him  our  guest  we  will  abide 
In  peace  and  safety,  all  the  way. 
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In  Answer  to  Message  to  Bloomingdale 
Quarterly  Meeting 

c  D  .  ,  Bloomingdale,  Ind. 

S.  B.  \\oodard,  March  16,  1924 

Dear  rriend : 

Your  letter  of  greeting  to  Bloomingdale  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  read  in  its  session  held  Second  month 
17th,  1924,  and  very  much  appreciated,  and  many  gave 
expression  of  their  love  and  sympathy  for  you  and 
asked  God’s  blessing  upon  you. 

(Signed) .  E.  B.  Morris,  Clerk. 


Message  From  Reverend  Lewis  E.  Stout, 

1814  Lambert  Street,  Indianapolis 

~  ~  ,  c  .  July  9,  1924 

Dear  Friend  Solomon:- 

Thanks  for  thy  letter.  When  I  think  it  is  near  eighty 
years  since  my  father  taught  at  Coloma  it  is  no  wonder 
his  students  are  nearly  all  gone.  I  am  glad  thee  is 
coming  to  Yearly  Meeting  for  I  love  thee  and  always 
loved  to  meet  thee.  Thy  life  and  life  work  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  me.  Be  encouraged.  God  is  sparing 
thee  to  us  a  long  time  and  I  am  glad.  With  love  and 
prayer,  L.  E.  S. 


A  Friendly  Letter  to  the  Bloomingdale  World 
Dear  Editors : 

Some  one  has  very  truly  said,  “If  any  one  would 
have  friends,  he  must  first  be  friendly,”  and  I  might 
add  also  by  action  and  precept,  show  that  he  deserved 
it,  or  at  least  appreciated  the  friendship.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  real  friendship  is  based  upon  the  Golden  Rule, 
“Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should  do  to  you, 
do  you  even  so  to  them.”  If  everybody  practiced  the 
Golden  Rule,  I  am  sure  we  would  all  be  friends. 
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Another  proverb  I  often  remember,  “A  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed.”  I  am  in  some  measure  prompted 
to  think,  to  pen  these  statements  at  this  time,  by  some 
events  happening  in  my  life  at  the  present  time. 
Making  my  home  with  my  son  and  family  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  valley  between  the  Berkshire  hills  and  mountains 
in  western  Massachusetts,  we  have  been  shut  in  much 
of  the  time  since  last  October  by  a  long  list  of  snow 
storms;  the  wind  drifting  the  snow  over  the  roads 
from  four  to  six  feet  deep.  Then  to  add  to  the  burden, 
the  great  coal  strike  was  on,  making  it  so  difficult  to 
get  coal  at  any  price,  and  the  price  of  wood  Twelve 
Dollars  a  cord.  The  Pittsfield  Stone  and  Lime  Works 
shut  down  for  five  weeks  without  pay  to  employees — all 
coming  together  in  one  of  the  coldest  winters  on 
record;  if  it  were  not  for  a  bountiful  supply  of  the 
free  grace  of  God,  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  one 
a  little  grouchy  and  discouraged,  and  like  a  prophet 
in  olden  time,  lose  his  courage  and  run  on  the  hunt  of 
some  juniper  trefc. 

But  I  am  glad  that  there  is  nothing  impossible 
with  God  and  that  His  good,  friendly  ravens  are  not 
all  dead ;  for  just  as  my  eighty-eighth  birthday  was  near 
at  hand,  to  my  utter  amazement  and  surprise,  cheerful 
messages  commenced  coming  and  as  the  day  wore 
away  the  showers  of  blessing  increased  till  when  the 
votes  were  canvassed  and  counted  at  the  close  of  the 
day  it  was  found  I  had  fifty-five  majority  over  old 
Grouch  and  my  sadness  was  turned  into  rejoicing — 
for  I  was  not  sure  I  had  so  many  kind  friends.  Mav 
God  bless  every  one  of  them.  And,  now  as  I  have  an 
urgent  request  from  my  son  Otis  and  family  of  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.,  to  make  my  home  with  them,  together 
with  an  invitation  from  the  membership  of  the  Friends 
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Church  of  Detroit  to  transfer  my  membership  from 
.  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  Detroit  Monthly  Meeting 
of  the  Friends  Church,  in  order  that  I  may  even  be 
of  some  humble  helpful  service  under  the  infirmities 
incident  to  declining  years.  I  feel  free  to  undertake 
the  journey  of  eight  hundred  miles  or  more  about  the 
first  of  May,  and  request  that  after  that  date  all  my  mail 
be  addressed  to  S.  B.  Woodard,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  in 
care  of  O.  C.  Woodard,  Route  5,  Box  2. 

But  before  I  close  I  want  to  fully  unite  with  the 
suggestion  of  my  good  friend,  Sal  lie  M.  Woodard,  in 
the  March  26th  issue  of  The  World,  with  regard  to 
the  organization  of  a  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
planting  of  fruit  trees,  vines  and  flowers,  and  the 
training  and  care  of  same  in  beautifying  the  home. 
About  the  time  she  mentions,  I  was  a  member  of  both 
the  Bloomingdale  and  Coloma  Horticultural  societies 
and  had  planted  two  large  orchards  of  choice  fruit 
trees  and  was  pruning  and  training  them  to  low*  tops, 
and  read  a  paper  before  the  Bloomingdale  society 
telling  how  I  was  succeeding.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Kersey 
Newlin,  Nathan  Harvey,  Thomas  Nelson,  the  Morri¬ 
sons  and  many  other  old-timers  were  members,  as  I 
recall  it. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  agent  for  three  large 
nurseries,  two  of  them  in  Indiana — Hobbs  &  Sons  of 
Bridgeport,  and  Wildman  &  Son  of  Parke  County,  and 
in  Washington,  D.  G,  for  the  Gold  Nursery  Co.,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  have  sold  thousands  of  apple,  pear 
and  peach  trees,  vines  and  flowers  and  feel  gratified 
and  paid,  not  so  much  for  the  pay  in  money,  as  the 
feeling  that  the  work  has  been  and  is  today  a  blessing 
to  others. 

Richmond,  Mass. 


S.  B.  W. 
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Royal  Oak,  Mich., 

May  6th,  1926 

Dear  Friend,  Lindley  D.  Clark: 

Having  removed  at  the  request  of  my  son  Otis 
and  family  to  make  my  home  with  them  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time,  and  also  receiving  an  invitation  from 
the  First  Friends  Church  of  Detroit  to  transfer  my 
membership  to  their  Monthly  Meeting,  I  therefore 
request  my  right  of  membership  in  Washington 
Monthly  Meeting,  Cor.  13th  &  Irving  Sts.,  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Detroit  Monthly  Meeting  of  First  Friends 
Church,  2691  Joy  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan.  I  think 
I  have  paid  all  pledges  to  your  meeting’s  budget  and 
know  of  no  debts  incurred.  I  am  thankful  for  all  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  you  have  shown  me  and  pray 
that  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  upon  your  meeting 
and  every  member  of  it. 

Your  Friend  and  brother  in  the  love  of  Christ  and 
the  Bonds  of  Fellowship  of  the  Gospel, 

(Signed)  Solomon  B.  Woodard. 

I 

Some  Thoughts  to  be  Read  on  the  Occasion  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  New  Dwelling  of  the 
Home  of  Otis  C.  and  Ella  Woodard,  Royal  Oak, 

Michigan, — 1926. 

Text:  Except  the  Lord  built  the  house,  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch¬ 
man  waketh  but  in  vain.  First  verse  of  127th  Psalm. 

The  wise  man  we  are  told  is  very  careful  in  build¬ 
ing  his  house  to  get  a  good  foundation,  so  he  digs 
deep  in  order  to  get  or  make  a  rock  foundation,  for  he 
knows  there  will  be  storms  and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
build  on  the  sand.  But  often  we  seem  to  forget,  or  at 
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least  not  to  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  goes  into  the  construction  of  our  houses 
belongs  to  the  Creator,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
“All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made.”  All  the  wood, 
iron,  brass,  paint  or  stone  is  Ilis,  the  work  of  His 
hands,  yet  the  best  of  material  things  alone  does  not 
make  a  model  home.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have- 
good  shelter,  heat,  light,  water  and  food,  but  all  these 
together  do  not  make  a  home  what  it  should  be.  There 
is  a  moral  and  spiritual  obligation  resting  upon  the 
heads  of  every  family  who  undertake  to  build  a  home 
which  they  cannot  evade  without  loss.  First,  the  love 
of  God  should  constrain  them  to  honor  His  word  and 
to  keep  his  commandments  by  setting  up  an  altar  of 
service  therein,  and  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
making  it  a  real  bethel  of  blessing.  The  foundations 
of  good  citizenship,  character,  order  and  refinement, 
are  laid  in  the  home,  and  the  education  and  training 
in  all  these  lines  should  commence  very  early  in  life. 
Obedience  to  parents  is  commanded — it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  and  enforced ;  if  not  learned  in  the  home  it 
often  becomes  the  cause  of  trouble  in  the  state, 
and  humiliation  and  sorrow  to  the  whole  family 
connection. 

In  the  revelation  of  the  plans  of  God  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  gradual 
development  of  the  ideal  home  life  and  when  the  new 
day  and  new  order  were  ushered  in,  and  promulgated 
in  the  light  of  a  new  life  in  the  person,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  then  it  was  that  the 
home  and  its  hallowed  influence  under  the  divine 
blessing  was  intended  to  become  the  most  important 
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school  of  training  on  earth.  Jesus  Christ  was  one  of 
the  inmates  of  a  model  home  for  thirty  years ;  during 
this  time,  according  to  both  Matthew  and  Luke’s 
Gospel,  He  lived  in  the  sacred  atmosphere  of  loyal 
and  profound  devotion  to  the  law  of  God  as  revealed 
to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  He  grew  in  favor  with 
God  and  man  because  of  the  perfect  example  He  set 
before  them  of  what  a  boy  should  be — subject  to 
parents,  regularly  going  with  them  to  the  service  of 
God  in  the  Temple,  industrious,  learning  a  trade,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  carpenter’s  shop  until  thirty  years  of  age; 
then  during  the  three  years  of  His  public  ministry  He 
visited  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  multitudes  of  the  victims  of  Satanic  power, 
and  healed  them  all — taking  up  little  children  in  His 
arms  and  blessing  them.  Then  further  to  show  what 
love  in  a  real  home  could  do  He  often  repaired  to  the 
home  in  Bethany  where  dwelt  Mary  and  her  sister 
Martha  and  their  brother  Lazarus,  the  three  that  we 
are  told  He  loved,  and  His  welcome  presence  sancti¬ 
fied  that  home  with  a  blessing  that  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  by  every  home  who  has  sincerely  invited  Him 
to  be  a  guest  from  that  day  to  the  present  time.  I 
think  it  was  Herbert  Hoover  who  said  it  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  married  couple  to  have  a  home  of 
their  own  and  to  make  that  home  a  training  school 
for  better  citizenship. 
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The  Nazaretii  Shop 
By  Robert  McIntyre 

I  wish  I  had  been  his  apprentice,  to  see  Him  each 
morning  at  seven, 

As  He  tossed  His  gray  tunic  far  from  Him,  the 
Master  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven. 

When  Ele  lifted  the  lid  of  His  work  chest  and  opened 
His  carpenter’s  kit 

And  looked  at  His  chisels  and  augers,  and  took  the 
bright  tools  out  of  it 

While  He  gazed  at  the  rising  sun  tinting  the  dew  on 
the  opening  flowers 

And  smiled  as  He  thought  of  His  Father,  whose 
love  floods  this  planet  of  ours. 

When  He  fastened  His  apron  about  Him,  and  put  on 
His  workingman’s  cap 

And  grasped  the  smooth  hasp  of  the  hammer,  to  give 
the  bent  woodwork  a  tap, 

Saying,  “Lad,  let  me  finish  this  ox  yoke.  The  farmer 
•  must  put  in  his  crop.” 

O,  I  wish  1  had  been  His  apprentice  and  worked  in 
The  Nazareth  Shop ! 

Some  wish  they  had  been  on  Mount  Tabor,  to  hearken 
unto  His  High  speech 

When  the  quick  and  the  dead  were  beside  Him,  He 
holding  communion  with  each, 

Some  wish  thev  had  heard  the  soft  accents  that  stilled 
the  wee  children’s  alarms, 

When  He  won  the  sweet  babes  from  their  mothers  and 
folded  them  fast  in  His  arms. 

Some  wish  they  had  stood  by  the  Jordan  when  holy 
John  greeted  Him  there 

And  seen  the  white  dove  of  the  Spirit  fly  down  o’er  the 
path  of  His  prayer. 

Some  wish  they  had  seen  the  Redeemer  when  into  the 
basin  He  poured 

The  water,  and,  girt  with  a  towel,  the  servant  of  all 
was  the  Lord. 
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But  for  me,  if  I  had  the  choosing,  O  this  would  then 
all  overtop 

To  work  all  day  steady  beside  Ilim  of  old  in  the 
Nazareth  Shop. 

These  heavenly  wonders  would  fright  me,  I  cannot 
approach  to  them  yet, 

But,  O,  to  have  seen  Him,  when  toiling,  Ilis  forehead 
all  jeweled  with  sweat, 

To  hear  Him  say  softly,  “My  helper,  now  bring  me 
the  level  and  rule.” 

To  hear  Him  bend  over  and  teach  me  the  use  of  the 
artisan’s  tool. 

To  hear  Him  say,  “This  is  a  sheep  gate,  to  keep  in  the 
wandering  flock.” 

Or,  “This  is  stout  oaken  house  sill.  I  hope  it  will  rest 
on  a  rock.” 

And  sometimes  His  mother  might  bring  us  our  meal 
in  the  midsummer  heat, 

Outspread  it  so  simply  before  us,  and  bid  us  sit  down 
and  eat. 

Then  with  both  of  us  silent  before  Him,  the  blessed 
Messiah  would  stop 

To  say  grace,  and  a  tremulous  glory  would  fill  the 
Nazareth  Shop. 

I  was  a  few  years  ago  an  interested  inmate  of  a 
home  in  which  a  beautiful  illustrated  card  was  hung 
above  the  dining  table  on  which  was  printed  in  large 
letters  this  language :  “We  invite  as  a  Guest  the  in¬ 
visible  presence  of  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  every 
meal.”  It  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my 
mind,  for  all  our  blessings  come  from  him.  It  is  said 
of  Gladstone,  the  once  great  Premier  of  England, 
that  he  made  it  a  habit  never  to  partake  of  a  meal 
without  a  pause  and  vocal  thanksgiving,  but  in  this 
latter  day  my  heart  is  often  pained  when  I  see  the 
majority  of  people  take  their  scats  at  the  table  and 
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apparently,  without  any  thought  of  thankfulness  or 
even  a  pause,  commence  their  meal  regardless  of  any 
obligation  to  the  Giver. 

On  account  of  the  transfer  of  my  membership 
I  am  now  a  member  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  as 
the  First  Friends  Meeting  of  Detroit  was  established 
and  has  been  under  the  fostering  care  of  that  meeting. 
I  was  gladly  received  into  fellowship  with  the  friends 
and  although  the  meeting  is  located  about  twelve 
miles  from  our  present  home,  in  company  with  my 
son  Otis,  I  have  attended  most  of  the  Bible  Schools 
and  meetings  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  was 
encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  service. 
Under  the  able  and  faithful  service  of  Ira  C.  Dawes 
and  wife  and  other  good  workers  the  meeting  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  spiritual  power  and  influence,  and 
the  membership  and  attendance  at  the  Bible  School 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  two  years,  and  a 
beautiful  little  paper  is  now  being  published  every 
month.  At  the  request  of  the  editor  I  contributed  the 
following  brief  message  which  was  published  in  the 
April  (1928)  number  of  ‘‘The  Friendly  Visitor”: 

Life  After  Ninety  Years 
By  Reverend  Solomon  B.  Woodard 

(Mr.  Woodard  celebrated  his  90th  birthday  March 
27,  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty.  He  has  spent  more 
than  half  of  his  life  in  the  ministry  of  the  Friends 
Church.  God  bless  him!) — Editor’s  Note. 

In  writing  some  of  my  experiences  and  impressions 
of  a  life  of  90  years,  I  hope  I  may  be  favored  to  write 
something  that  may  help  some  reader  in- the  solution 
of  life’s  problems. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  have  often  been  very  thankful 
that  I  was  born  of  Godly  parents.  Ninety  years  ago 
my  parents  were  united  in  their  belief  that  the  most 
important  items  in  the  training  of  their  children  from 
one  to  twenty-one  was  obedience  to  parents  and  love 
to  each  other.  They  believed  in  order  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  good  citizenship  children  should  learn  to 
honor  their  father  and  mother.  The  serious  crimes 
committed  today  by  so  many  of  our  young  people  are 
no  doubt  the  outgrowth  of  a  lack  of  proper  training  in 
the  home. 

I  have  been  privileged  in  the  past  thirty  years  to 
visit  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  hundreds  of  families  in 
eight  states  and  attend  many  of  their  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline.  I  am  convinced  that  the  great 
charge  our  Saviour  gave  the  apostle  Peter,  “Feed  my 
lambs,”  and  “Feed  my  sheep,”  is  as  binding  on  the 
churches  today  as  when  uttered  to  the  fishermen  on 
the  banks  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  For  of  a  truth  the 
lambs  of  today  will  be  the  sheep  of  tomorrow. 

Let  us  not  only  be  “learners,”  but  “co-workers” 
together  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

Now  having  received  over  thirty  greetings  in  let¬ 
ters,  cards  and  telegrams  from  my  relatives  and 
friends  in  commemoration  of  my  90th  birthday,  I 
want  to  thank  every  one  who  has  thus  remembered  me 
and  especially  my  dear  children  and  brothers  and 
sisters  who  in  the  past  decade  of  my  life  have  so 
kindly  and  faithfully  administered  to  my  needs.  My 
prayer  is  that  God  will  abundantly  bless  you  both 
temporally  and  spiritually,  and  that  we  all  may 
abound  more  and  more  in  the  grace  and  wisdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  for  it  is  not  by 
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works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done  but 
through  His  Mercy  He  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  April  15,  1928,  while  writing  the  closing  pages 
of  “A  Life  of  Ninety  Years”  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  my  oldest  son,  Dr.  M.  F.  Woodard,  which 
I  here  insert  as  the  statements  may  be  helpful  to  others : 

Richmond,  Va., 

3536  Grove  Ave., 

April  15,  1928. 

Our  Dear  Father: 

Thy  very  interesting  letter  received  and  The 
Friendly  Visitor  read  with  interest.  It  is  very  re¬ 
markable  that  thee  is  able  to  write  such  a  steady  hand. 
This  is  proof  in  itself  that  thee  has  not  been  a  dissi¬ 
pating  man.  A  person's  life  record  can  partially  be 
read  by  those  who  understand  the  steadiness  of  one’s 
hand.  Habits  of  life  are  disclosed  in  many  ways 
that  can  be  read  like  an  open  book.  It  is  a  source  of 
great  thankfulness  on  my  part  as  a  son  to  think  of 
my  father  as  being  a  man  of  clean  life  and  habits. 
I  believe  this  is  one  way  children  can  truly  honor 
father  and  mother. 

I  never  want  to  see  the  time  when  I  cannot  find 
something  to  employ  my  time  profitably,  and  I  think 
thee  is  doing  exactly  as  I  would  want  to  do — should 
I  ever  reach  such  advanced  age.  Employment  keeps 
back  decay  or  untimely  helplessness. 

Farewell  Message 

Now  having  written  much  more  than  I  intended 
when  I  commenced  these  sketches  of  my  life,  I  re¬ 
quest  the  patient  indulgence  of  all  who  may  read  to 
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please  be  charitable  with  your  criticism,  for  I  do  not 
claim  perfection  as  an  author,  and  this  being  the  first 
book  and  probably  the  last  I  will  ever  write,  I  am 
very  conscious  of  mistakes  and  imperfections  both  in 
the  arrangement  of  events  and  language  used  in  de¬ 
scribing  them.  In  writing  an  autobiography  it  seems 
unavoidable  not  to  use  the  little  personal  pronoun 
“ I ,  me  and  my”  quite  often.  I  hope  no  one  will  think 
it  is  done  for  self  exaltation  for  I  am  sure  the  wise 
King  uttered  a  truth  when  he  said  “Let  another  praise 
thee  and  not  thyself.” 

Now  to  my  dear  children,  my  brothers,  my  cousins 
and  all  the  relatives  of  my  deceased  wife  who  are  now 
living,  I  dedicate  the  pages  of  this  book  with  prayer. 
May  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love 
of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
with  you  all,  now  and  ever  more.  Amen. 
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